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GODWIN’S THOUGHTS ON MAN.* 


NorwinG that a philosopher writes of the subjects of his own philosophy 
can be uninteresting. Nothing that Godwin can say of Man can fail to ex- 
ce our sympathy and curiosity, however his present sayings may fall short 
of the value of his former ones, or of those which we well know he would 
offer, if, with the rejuveniscence of his own St. Leon, he could issue forth 
once more into society with a newly-invigorated intellect and an unsated ex- 
perience. ‘This work contains sketches of man in bis individuality as strik- 
ing, perhaps, as any ever drawn by the same hand; but they are not, as 
formerly, fixed in their right place as illustrations of some principle. We 
have fanhful interpretations of some mysteries of human emotion ; but they 
are not, as formerly, brought home as lessons of social virtue. These 

Thoughts on Man’? ave not so arranged as to afford any reciprocal eluci- 
~ ca or to tend, individually or collectively, to any perceivable end, 
— is not only a want of arrangement in the plan of the whole and of all 
WS parts, but a want of unity in the philosophy. There is a great charm in 


rariety of development, as long as there is a uniformity in the principles of 


. philosophy ; but a mere assemblage of facts and observations, whether 
ak to ea nature or any thing else, leaves but an unsatisfactory 
We gee on i hatever may be the pleasures of a coasting excursion where 
dese € same shore under ali its varieties of aspect,—the pebbly beach, 

¥y margin, the rocky promontory, the pastures, the glades, the creeks, 
mi _ 8  apenegpe Py finally blending themselves into one landscape,— 
w ee oe —— thing to be led through the mazes of an archipelago 
abode of re swept past now a volcano, and then a vine garden, here an 

of civilized men, and there a haunt of goats and monkeys. In the 


one : : A : 
case we can return to our starting point, rich with the results of our 
tates, " 
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5 Thoughts ov Man, his Nature, Productions, and Discoveries. By William 
". Effingham Wilson, 183]. 
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survey ; inthe other, we know not at last how far we have been, or what 
we have gained ; and moreover, it requires good management to get home 
again. 

Mr. Godwin’'s book affords something of an exemplification of the com- 
mon method of contemplating humanity. We say his book—this one 
book ; not his former works, nor yet himself. It is a rare thing for any 


man to take a really comprehensive survey of either the nature or destiny of 


himself and his race. Pictures present themselves to all who look upon life, 
Facts force themselves upon the observation. Emotions stir themselves in 
the heart. Mysteries stimulate the intellect, and passions engross the spiri 
in various succession. Men see and feel and observe ; but, if they reason, 
it is only partially and temporarily. They, therefore, do not know what 
hfe is; much less do they discern what it may become, They do not see 
that these pictures are given as the visible representation of facts only that 
they may generate these emotions, which in their turn can unravel the mys- 
teries of the intellect, which again can reveal the laws by which the most 
tempestuous workings of the spirit are actuated and controlled. By a nght 
arrangement of our experiences, they may be made to yield the true philoso- 
phy of human life: but how few extract this philosophy ! As in the book 
before us we find chapters on Human Innocence and on Phrenology, on 
Love and Friendship and on the Ballot—so in the larger volume of man's 
experience we find a strange juxta-position of natural conditions and du- 
bious science, of perdurable atlections and temporary expedients. It would 
be possible, if it were worth while, to work out the contents of this book 
into a true system on the principles contained in it. Who can doubt whe- 
ther the same process ought to be instituted with those other records which 
are impressed by an unerring hand and can never perish ? 

The great impediment to a true understanding of the purposes of human 
life is prevalent ignorance or error respecting the primary laws of sensation 
and thought; and it is no less evident that we cannot have this true under- 
standing till our mistakes are corrected, than that enormous social evils must 
exist tll this true understanding is obtained. , 

As long as it is believed that there is an indefinite number, a multitude of 
original principles, of ultimate facts, in the human constitution, we shall be 
content to see the artizan unable to understand the work of his own hands, 
while others of his race, his nation, his kindred, are fathoming the ocean of 
scaling the firmament. We shall be tempted to refer the ferocity of the 
murderer and the benignity of the philanthropist to the different principles 
of their nature ; and shall suppose that the inequalities of society, the ex- 
altation of some individuals, and the abasement of others, are to be as per- 
manent as the features of the earth on which they dwell ; and that the con- 
Hicts of human interests, the vicissitudes of human life, are as necessary a 
the storms of the atmosphere by which that life is sustained, —All this 1s 
wrong. At this wrong conclusion some arrive without troubling themselves 
at all about principles. They see that such inequalities have always ¢x!st 
and therefore suppose that they will always exist. But others who refer the 
differences in human character to differences in the strength of original prit- 
ciples, commit a graver error still ; and those who suppose differences In the 
kind as well as in the degree of those principles, commit the gravest error 
of all. There are philanthropists among all these classes, and 1 S0 far as 
their philanthropy is successful, it gains more than can be expected from 
It should reasonably acquiesce in the dictum that the Negro can be made 
little more of than the ape, the ploughboy than the Negro, the mechanic 
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than the ploughboy, and so on, till the philosopher is declared to be by na- 


tural right the king of his race. Let the natural rights of his species be 
understood, and it will be seen whether some who are now grovelling in 
ignorance and vice had not originally as good a right to empire as he, Let 
it be understood that the primary principles of the human mind are few and 
simple, and let this knowledge be followed up to its social results, and we 
shall find—not that there are no original and permanent differences between 
man and man—but that the present constitution of society sanctions startling 
iniquities, and that communities are far indeed from being, in their best 
regulated departments, what they might be, what they ought to be, what 
they shall be. —Let it be as generally allowed as it is certainly ascertained, 
that the differences in human constitution arise, not from an irregular distri- 
bution of faculties, but from a greater or less original sensibility to pleasure 
and pain, and that one grand principle, having this sensibility for its mate- 
rial, is employed in the formation of all minds, and it will be seen that the 
grand objects of human life lie before all ; and that though some must attain 
a higher dignity and enjoyment than others, every one has a right to his 
share of those lofty intellectual and spiritual privileges which have hitherto 
been possessed by a very few whom circumstances have peculiarly favoured. 
Let it be acknowledged that every human being at his birth prefers a claim 
to have his capacity for pleasure and pain, be it large or confined, made the 
most of, and every such being will be more likely than hitherto to have his 
power of association judiciously directed, his labours proportioned to his 
abilities, and his pursuits appropriated to his tastes or genius. Each will be 
more likely to find his proper place, and to be in the way of earning his 
share of advantages, As Godwin says, 


“Putting idiots and extraordinary cases out of the question, every human 
creature is endowed with talents (or his nature involves principles) which, if 
rightly directed, would shew him to be apt, adroit, intelligent, and acute, in 
the walk for which his organization especially fitted him. What a beautiful 
and encouraging view is thus afforded us of our common nature! It is not 
rue, a8 certain disdainful and fastidious censurers of their fellow-men would 
a to believe, that a thousand seeds are sown in the wide field of hu- 
he's 7 ae other purpose than that half-a-dozen may grow up into some- 
—. and splendid, and that the rest, though not absolutely ex~ 
manure ‘ ‘ the outset, are merely suffered to live that they may furnish 
conde ye hourishment to their betters, On the contrary, each man, ac- 
teaplate ‘t ™ hypothesis, has a sphere in which he may shine, and may con- 
He produ le exercise of his own powers with a well-grounded satisfaction. 
a wn prnatinng as perfect in its kind as that which is effected under 
forward with by the more brilliant and illustrious of his amg He stands 
says, ‘Tal - serene confidence in the ranks of his fellow-creatures, and 

re ari + omy my place in society, that I fill in a manner with which I 
werk bess 0 be satisfied.’ He vests a certain portion of ingenuity in the 
ed aa out. He incorporates his mind with the labour of his hands ; 
%~38, petent observer will find character and individuality in it.”—Pp. 


a “ey it be with the hewer of wood when he ceases to vegetate like 
that oblie fells ; and thus with the drawer of water when he understands by 
present igation and for what end he lets down his bucket into the well. At 
in all —_ as these see that their children come into the world resembling 
aff ural rights the children of the aristocracy : while, after a few years, 

of mind as well as manners arise which are not to be overlooked 
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even on the brink of the grave. How and when begins th's separation ? 
What is the history of man in the present state of society here > 

He comes into life consecrated by the touch of the Creator, Amon thos 
on whom he has just bes'owed his highest gifts, there is no distinction o! 
ranks. There is mockery in the very conception. Every child’s spirit is fo 
some time fed by the same influences, and the erowth of its intellect pro- 
vided for by the same means. The mother’s voice is near in the mansion 
and in the cottage. ‘The moon and stars shine through the lattice as well a: 
through painted windows. The turf is spread under foot for all, and tly 
breezes of spring bear away the light laughter of all the little ones who lov 
them without caring whence they come and whither they go. Eyes so 
young look in the faces of all alike with freedom and confidence, Hearts 
so young act upon impulses as yet unchecked by the dead weights which are 
soon to be arbitrarily imposed. Nature and man are as yet alike to all, ex- 
cept as far as they are made more or less beautiful and grand by coustitu- 
tional varieties in the sensibilities. When the infant becomes the pupil, much 
of the equality remains, be the school in which he learns what it may. He 
is still divided between spontaneous and prompted action. Be he rich or 
00r, be he well or ill taught, he is alternately free and subject to controul. 
Mr. Godwin describes the schoolboy : ; 


“In school our youth are employed about the thoughts, the acts, and sug 
gestions of other men. This is all mimicry, and a sort of second-hand busi. 
ness. It resembles the proceeding of the fresh-listed soldier at drill; he has 
ever his eye on his right-hand man, and does not raise his arm, nor advance 
his foot, nor move his finger, but as he sees another perform the same motion 
before him. It is when the schoolboy proceeds to the play-ground that he 
engages in real action and real discussion. It is then that he is an absolute 
human being and a genuine individual. The debates of schoolboys, their 
discussions what they shall do, and how it shall be done, are anticipations ot 
the scenes of maturer life. They are the dawnings of committees, and ves- 
tries, and hundred-courts, and ward-motes, and folk-motes, and parliaments 
When boys consult when and where their next cricket-mateh shall be played, 
it may be regarded as the embryo representation of a consult respecting @ 
grave enterprize to be formed, or a colony to be planted — And, when they 
inquire respecting poetry and prose, and figures and tropes, and the dictates 
of taste, this happily prepares them for the investigations of prudence, and 
morals, and religious principles, and what is science, and what is truth 

“Tt is thus that the wit of man, to use the word in the old Saxon sense, 
begins to be cultivated. One boy gives utterance to an assertion ; and a 
other joins issue with him, and retorts. The wheels of the engine of Me 
brain are set in motion, and without force perform their healthful revolutions. 
The stripling feels himself called upon to exert his presence of mind, and es 
comes conscious of the necessity of an immediate reply. Like the unfledge’ 
bird, he spreads his wings, and essays their powers. He does not answer, like 
a bov in his class, who tasks his understanding or not, as the whim of the Me 
ment shall prompt him, where one boy honestly performs to the extent of his 
ability, and others disdain the empire assumed over them, and get of 
cheaply as they can. He is no longer under review, but is engaged 1 real 
action. The debate of the schoolboy is the combat of the intellectual at 
tor, where he fences, and parries, and thrusts, with all the skill and judgment 
he possesses, 

* There is another way in which the schoolboy exercises his p 
the veriods of leisure. He is often in society ; but he is ever ant 
litude At no period of human life are our reveries so free and untramme””” 
as at the period here spoken of. He climbs the mountain-cliff, and pene- 
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es into the depths of the woods. His joints are well strung; he is a 
Ile rushes down the precipice, and mounts again with 


tral 


stranger to fatigue | | 
ease, as though he had the wings of a bird — He ruminates, and pursues his 
ary ‘ ‘ 












himself under the yoke, and feels that he suffers foul tyranny when he is 
driven, and when brute force is exercised upon him to compel him to a cer- 
tain course, or to chastise his faults, imputed or real.’—Pp. 168—171. 






own trains of reflection and discovery, ‘ exhausting worlds,’ as it appears to i oy athe 
him, ‘and then imagining new.’ He hovers on the brink of the deepest phi- ries 
losophy, inquiring, How came I here, and to what end? He becomes a cas- ‘ f Jeg 
le-builder, constructing imaginary colleges and states, and searching out the ae Ba. 1 
businesses in which they are to be employed, and the schemes by which they : 1.5 3a" 
are to be regulated. He thinks what he would do, if he possessed uncontroul- : ao a . 
able strength, if he could fly, if he could make himselfinvisible. In this train * y = 
of mind he cons his first lessons of liberty and independence. He learns self- vi eh ee 
reverence, and says to himself, T also am an artist and a maker. He ruttles ai Lia 
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Such is the schoolboy, whether his dreams be of a park, or of a farm, or 
of the humblest roof which he may call his own in the darkest alley of the 
iy. Such are his efforts, whether his aims be lJofiy or low. Such are the 
surrings of his spirit, whether or not they are doomed to be laid to an igno- 
ble rest. But here the companionship of minds is at an end, — It 1s decreed 
by society that though some few may have scope and uninterrupted impulse 
lo action, the great majority must forego their leisure, (a precious possession 
which every one should share,) relinquish their higher aims, banish their 
ibaginings, and employ the energies which ought to be immortal in pro- 
ducing that which can never be more than means to an end, and the pro- 
duction of which presently requires no energy at all. For a certain period 
of time, and in some cases for a permanence, an intellectual life, more or 
less vigorous, may be preserved by happy domestic influences, by casual as- 
sociauions with higher minds; but the lot of myriads is to be debarred by 
their outward circumstances from any intellectual progress; to be bidden by 
their fellow-men to “stand and wait” till the hour comes for their admission 
ito a society where there is no respect of persons, no spiritual subservience, 
no bondage of the spirit any more than of the limbs, Great as 1s our plea- 
sure in seeing what man can do under favourable influences, we have, in the 
present state of things, more satisfaction in witnessing the efforts made by 
humbler agents to perpetuate the stimulus under which they once promised 
themselves great things. Greatly as we respect the researches of the closet, 
and admire the eloquence of the senate, and love the amenities of the most 
rehned domestic intercourse, we turn from all these to enjoy the sight of any 
of those associations by which the lower classes keep up their sympathies 
with their race, and save their intellects from extinction. However little 
such associations may eflect in comparison with those which subsist among 
the better educated, they are of incalculable worth in the absence of those 
higher istituuions which must every where succeed them.— We have, in the 
ier atone us, two fine descriptions of the influences of oral communica- 
6 » “ppropriate to the different classes we have been referring to. If the 
fat oe uf fireside or public discussions have the effect described on cul- 
the sub nds, we may reason from this in defence of such associations as are 

ject of the second. 

es . 
sre cite as is the benefit we derive from books, there is ——- 
ea PP ai st Sony soul-stirring in oral sissy ete W e — — 
whe Sides ee es we ee eee from "en “PP me 
te told, that wh bids HN earnest _ ant ving convae ion. ——s , 

» that when Cicero pleaded before Cesar for the life of Ligarius, the 
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conqueror of the world was troubled, and changed colour again and agaip 

till at length the scroll prepared for the condemnation of the patriot tell ai 
his hand. Sudden and irresistible conviction is chiefly the offspring of living 
speech. We may arm ourselves against the arguments of an author: but the 
strength of reasoning in him who addresses us takes us at unawares, It is ip 
the reciprocation of answer and rejoinder that the power of conversion speci- 
ally lies. A book is an abstraction. It is but imperfectly that we feel that a 
real man addresses us in it, and that what he delivers is the entire and deep- 
wrought sentiment of a being of flesh and blood like ourselves, a being who 
claims our attention and is entitled to our deference. The living human 
voice, with a countenance and manner corresponding, constrains us to weigh 
what is said, shoots through us like a stroke of electricity, will not away from 
our memory, and haunts our very dreams. It is by means of this peculiarity 
in the nature of mind, that it has been often observed that there is from time 
to time an Augustan age in the intellect of nations, that men of superior 
powers shock with each other, and that light is struck from the collision, 
which most probably no one of these men would have given birth to, if they 
had not been thrown into mutual society and communion. And even so, 
upon a narrower scale, he that would aspire to do the most of which his fa- 
culties are susceptible, should seek the intercourse of his fellows, that his 
powers may be strengthened, and he may be kept free from that torpor and 
indolence of soul which, without external excitement, are ever apt to take 
possession of us 

**The man who lives in solitude and seldom communicates with minds of 
the same class as his own, works out his opinions with patient scrutiny, re- 
turns to the investigation again and again, imagines that he had examined the 
question on all sides, and at length arrives at what is to him a satisfactory 
conclusion. He resumes the view of this conclusion day after day: he finds 
in it an unalterable validity: he says in his heart, ‘Thus much I have gained; 
this is a real advance in the search after truth; I have added in a detined and 
palpable degree to what I knew before.’ And yet it has sometimes happened 
that this person, after having been shut up for weeks, or for a longer period, 
in his sanctuary, living, so far as related to an exchange of oral disquisitions 
with his fellow-men, like Robinson Crusoe in the desert island, stall come into 
the presence of one, equally clear-sighted, curious and indefatigable with 
himself, and shall hear from him an obvious and palpable statement, which ip 
& moment shivers his sightly and glittering fabric into atoms. ‘The statement 
was palpable and near at hand; it was a thin, an almost imperceptible part- 
tion that hid it from him; he wonders in his heart that it never occurred to 
his meditations. And yet so it is; it was hidden from him for weeks, or per- 
haps for a longer period; it might have been hid fram him for twenty years, 
if it had not been for the accident that supplied it. And he no sooner sees It, 
than he instantly perceives that the discovery upon which he plumed himselt 
was an absurdity of which even a schoolboy might be ashamed.”—Pp 25l— 
253. 

‘*— T would in the first place assert that the merits and demerits of the 
public-house are very unjustly rated by the fastidious among the more fa- 
voured orders of society. We ought to consider that the opportunities and 
amusements of the lower orders of society are few. They de not frequent 
coffee-houses ; theatres and places of public exhibition are ordinarily to 
expensive for them: and they cannot engage in rounds of visiting, thus culti- 
vating a private and familiar intercourse with the few whose conversation 
might be most congenial to them, We certainly bear hard upon persons 1 
this rank of society, if we expect that they should take all the severer jabour, 
and have no periods of unbending and amusement. But in reality, what 
occurs in the public-house we are too much in the habit of calumniating. 
we would visit this scene, we should find it pretty extensively a theatre of 
eager and earnest discussion. It is here that the ardent and ‘ unwashed art 
ficer’ and the sturdy husbandman, compare notes and measure wits with each 
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It is their arena of intellectual combat, the dudus lderarius of their 
It is here they learn to think. Their minds are 
; and their attention is turned into a 
They study the art of speaking, of 


other. their 
ynrefined university. is 
awakened from the sleep of ignorance 
thousand channels of improvement. They ) 
question, allegation, and rejoinder. They fix their thought steadily on the 


statement that is made, acknowledge its force, or detect its insufliciency. 


They examine the ; S, i s th Mt 
that examination. ‘They learn maxims of life, and become politicians. They 


canvas the civil and criminal laws of their country, and learn the value of po- 
litical liberty. They talk over measures of state, judge of the intentions, sa- 
gacity, and sincerity of public men, and are likely in time to become in no 
contemptible degree capable of estimating what modes of conducting national 
affairs, whether for the preservation of the rights of all, or for the vindication 
and assertion of justice between man and man, may be expected to be 
crowned with the greatest success : in a word, they thus become, in the best 
sense of the word, citizens.’—Pp. 177—179. 


This approbation of ale-house meetings is, we repeat, only applicable in 
the absence of better associations. They will be no longer needed and 
much less frequented when the new institutions which have sprung up among 
us shall have been so far modified by the wants of their members as to sup- 
ply to them the aid which the higher classes derive from their appropriate 
resources, With the growing intelligence of the people will approach the 
time when the ends of existence shall be better understood and more ex- 
lensively attainable—those aims which at present enter so little into the 
thought of the great majority of the most advanced nations. A very large 
proportion of every civilized people is occupied in preparing the tools by 
which the animal necessities are to be provided for; another large propor- 
tion is employed in raising food and circulating and preparing it for con- 
sumption, ‘This is a very proper business for them, if it were pursued as a 
means of subsistence merely, and if the subsistence were a certazn reward of 
a moderate quantity of labour. But it is not so. Men think it the purpose 
of their life to saw, to carry bricks, or to sow and reap ; and no wonder 
they think so, when their utmost labour will do no more than support life. 
When all this is done, and the body is actually nourished with this food, we 
have only fulfilled the necessary conditions, and not attained the ends of our 
life, All that is yet done is only preliminary, not only to some highly-fa- 
voured classes, but to every individual. Bodily strength and ease, and the 
pleasures which result from moderate labour, are the means by which the 
mind is to be formed and nourished; and though, among the labouring 
classes, the process does go on insensibly to the individual, he does not re- 
Celve what is due to him from society till this progress is proposed to him as 
“maim, and till he is allowed opportunity to attain it. When, by the con- 
‘cious employment of his means, the individual feels himself fulfilling the 
purposes of his being, his progress is continually accelerated ; for the power 

€xertion and the pleasure arising from it act reciprocally as cause and 
effect, Their action is compatible with the humblest occupations, and 
through it will the labourer realize what our author describes when he says, 

vests a certain portion of ingenuity in the work he turns out. He in- 
Sotporates his mind with the labour of his hands.”’ 

When the time arrives which is reasonably anticipated by philanthropists 

Larne Sobriety of judgment is unquestionable, when every man shall have 
ur appointed him which he is best fitted to perform, and when that 

vitae. os be pursued in reference to an ulterior and unseen object, human 
on which our author writes eloquently) wall be widely different from 


most interesting topics, and form opinions the result of 
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what it is now, while the grounds of moral obligation remain the same. [py 
the present state of society and consequent position of every individual in i 
it is all that the most enlightened piety can do to keep the spirit free to ly 
acted upon by the holy influences which, being essentially fitted for univer- 
sality, shall, at length, operate upon all minds. The struggle with very 
gross temptations is now long and severe to the wisest and best of us; whil 
thousands occasionally fall, and myriads have little power to resist. Almost 
all these grosser temptations, whether of prosperity or of adversity, spring 
out of the social system by which one man’s loss is another man’s gain, and 
the natural consequences of actions are delayed or averted. Penal enaci- 
ments present a very insufficient opposition to such temptations, as the awful 
amount of social crime testifies every day. When the ends of individual 
life are duly regarded, the sims of society (which are themselves but means! 
will be certainly fulfilled. If labour were more equally distributed, indivi- 
dual capacities would be more easily distinguishable, and as a consequence 
of this, the rewards of labour would be more appropriate and secure. Then 
the temptations of self-interest would be weakened, as there would be less 
want, and men could not covet or grasp with impunity. ‘The pressure of 
necessity being removed, men would have leisure for the pursuit of high and 
higher objects ; and the absence of the grosser temptations would leave them 
free to be wrought upon by the fine influences created for them and ever 
awaiting their reception ; while the state of society should itself generate 
these impulses perpetually, especially those which proceed from the rec- 
procal communion of minds at ease and earnest in the pursuit of things un- 
seen and eternal. 

Here we must stop; not because we have transgressed the bounds to 
which sound reason warrants our advancing ; but because the prospect 1s 
already as extensive as we can take in at one survey. — It is no region in the 
clouds that we are contemplating ; it is a land of promise stretched out 
before our eyes in all its distinct reality. The prophetic voice of philan- 
thropy has long announced to us a state of society in which every individual 
shall be employed according to his capacity, and rewarded according to his 
works: and in the meanwhile we are ready to hail the appearance of any 
** Thoughts on Man,” which shall not only supply desultory facts and obser- 
vations, but suggest means for securing to him all Ins rights and cultivating 
all his capabilities. 


CHRISTIANITY AN INTELLECTUAL GOOD. 


Wheruer the general tenor of the Christian revelation be considered, 
or its express injunctions, or the method taken by Jesus and his apostles t 
disseminate their principles, we find the gospel a system fitted to encourage 
and foster the exercise of mind. It breathes a spirit as free as the winds ot 
heaven. It not only abstains from laying shackles on the intellect, but de- 
ciares and vindicates its right to freedom. From servitude it brings the 
mind into the glorious liberty of the sons of God, and exhorts it in addition 
to stand fast therein, and to be no more burdened with the yoke of bo- 
dage. W heres: ever, 1D consequence, the power of Christian principles 8 1 
operation, there must exist mental freedom, and with mental freedom the 
natural results of it—mental activity and mental excellence. Thus Christi- 
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snity meets our wants. Mental liberty is a universal want of our common 
vature, {t is as essential to the existence and heal .h of rational creatures as 
ieht to vision, as air to respiration, as the sun, the rains, and the dew, to 
vegetation, Without it we pine and linger and die. Without it we may 
vetain the life of brutes—we lose the life of man. ‘The faculties which are at 
once the characteristic and the glory of our nature, would either le mert or 
destroy themselves by useless struggles against their fetters. ‘Thank God, 
under the gentle sway of Christianity each one may think and determine for 
himself, sitting under his own vine and his own fig-tree, no one daring to 


make him afraid! Had the Christian religion, indeed, enunciated, as some 


think it did, certain propositions which contradicted the first principles of 


reason, small, if any, would have been the benefit conferred thereby on the 
world. A relief in some of its uncertainties might have been given to the 
mind; but a relief which was shackled with the condition of believing what 
experience controverted, would have been purchased at a dear rate, Nay, 
it would have gone far to undermine all certainty, to impeach all evidence, 
to subvert, not to establish, trath, For, if experience, if the clearest decisions 
of the judgment, were in any case coutroverted—if, in direct opposition to 
them, certain tenets were to be believed and professed, what warrant could 
there be that they were in any instance to be trusted? Wrong in some, 
they might be wrong in all cases. Still further, a religion which contro- 
verts any of the clear decisions of the mind, subverts ihe only foundation on 
which it can iself stand, It destroys our confidence in the decisions of 
reason, and thereby removes the means of conviction. In opposing the de- 
cisions of our judgment, it is guilty of an act of suicide. — [t removes the only 
channel by which itself can gain access to the human mind. Such a system, 
wherever found, is a curse, not a blessing. It is not the parent of conviction 
and certainty and satisfaction, but of doubt, scepticism, suspicion, and per- 
plexity, Such a system is not fitted to the human mind. — It does not meet 
ts wants except in a hostile array. It docs not encourage its action, but 
proclaims the futility of reflection and research. All under its influence 
would be vanity and vexation of spirit, for the mind could gain satisfaction 
ii none Of ils inquiries, its conclusions would ever be open to impeachment, 
ts labour would be spent for that which could not satisfy, and in conse- 
quence would soon cease to be given. If mystery had been a prominent 
leature in the Christian faith, its acceptableness would have been much di- 
minished, Of mystery enough was already in existence before the promul- 
gation of Christianity. It was not an increase of mystery, it was not a 
change of one mystery for another, that was needed, but of certainty for un- 
certainty, of truth for doubt, of light for darkness. And this is what was 
given. No mysteries are there in the New Testament but such as are made 
known, On many points darkness was allowed to remain, but where no 
hight was given, no credence was required, Of the points on which dark- 
hess is found to exist, many are such as could not from their nature be re- 
vealed to man; others, if illuminated, would have litle or no bearing on the 
sreat interests of the present state ; and others remain in partial obscurity to 
*xcile our diligence and thus to improve our faculties. Difficulties there are 
ii the religion of Jesus. But they affect not the leading features of the sys- 
“ed “oe a religion without difficulties would prove a dubious good. | madd 
ioe maaan blessing, we must remember, inasmuch as ut ¢ — 
on sy ve ties. Its great business In its intellectual bearings “ to oe 
of thinkic, er our native powers, to form individual minds—min 8 mie . 
ng, judging, and deciding each for itself. If so, difficulties are 
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its best instruments. They are its schoolmasters. ‘They exercise, discie 
pline, train, and thus form the mind. If to see was in all cases to under. 
stand, and to understand was to believe, the work of religion might be easy, 
it could hardly be useful. But indolence of mind is not tolerated in Chris. 
tianty. It unites in happy proportion light and darkness, brilliancy and 
obscurity, certainty and probability, so that while the mind has full satisfaction 
on all that regards the great interests of the present and the vast concerns of 
an eternal state, it is stimulated also to constant exertion by the desire of 
penetrating into tracts that are but partially known or wholly unexplored, 
By this happy union, not only is the mind kept constantly engaged, but two 
of its strongest affections are gratified, its love of knowledge, and its love ot 
novelty—its love of knowledge by that declared, and its love of novelty by 
that which remains to be discovered. Thus is Christianity suited to our in- 
tellectual condition. It is fitted to develope the capabilities implanted in us, 
it meets and gratifies the desires that are essential to our intellectual nature, 
and by these conclusions we may feel our assurance strengthened that it 
proceeded from the same hand that formed the mind and knows in conse- 
quence all its wants, and the best means of supplying them. But of mental 
activity there was before the promulgation of the gospel no inconsiderable 
degree possessed by a few extraordinary men. Such in all ages is in some 
rare instances the force of native power, as to break through all barriers, to 
bear down all opposition, and to rise superior to all difficulties, Endowed 
with irrepressible vigour, some few of the Pagan world had thus released 
themselves in part from their mental thraldom, and penetrated the thick 
darkness which covered the earth. ‘The rewards of their laborious struggle 
were some glimmerings of truth, not the full light of the meridian sun, 
but as the twinkling of a few scattered stars piercing the dense and murky 
clouds of night. But what they discovered they discovered for themselves. 
The people they held incapable of receiving even their few and imperfect 
conceptions of God and his Providence. Whereas Christianity poured the 
full blaze of day upon not the few, but the world. It destroyed all barners 
between man and man, and bade the swelling tide of truth roll on to cover 
the earth as the waters cover the surface of the deep. With equal truth and 
beauty, Jesus declared himself the light of the world. Wherever there is a 
mind to understand and an eye to see, there the sun of righteousness pours 
his kindling radiance. In the various gradations of society there is no ele- 
vation so lofty but he will gild and fertilize, and no valley so deep but he 
will warm and enlighten it with his all-pervading beams. Are you rich or 
are you poor, learned or ignorant, the gospel, without respect to these dis- 
tinctions, offers mental liberty and mental enlightenment to you all alike. 
It needs only that you are are a rational being in order to share in ils free- 
dom and in its riches. With the Bible in his hand, every man, the humblest, 
may surpass in important knowledge the sages of ancient days, may become 
his own teacher, may become his own priest, may become wise unto present 
peace and eternal salvation. For those who have been educated in the illu- 
minations which it affords, it is not easy to estimate the amount ot actual 
knowledge which they have derived from it. Yet this should be done 
order to feel how fully Christianity meets our intellectual wants. And could 
we by any act of the imagination conceive all the information erased from 
our minds which the gospel has infused into them, how dreary a waste 
would they present in all that concerns the great interests of time and 
of eternity! Whence but from the Bible have we all derived our idea of 
God and of his glorious attributes? If we are assured that he is, and that 
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he is a rewarder of those who diligently seek him, has not our teacher been 
the Bible? If we know him to be a God of love, if with fihal confidence 
we repose in him as our Father, if we believe that al] events are directed by 
the best means to the best ends, if we have been led to seek and tind mercy 
at his throne of grace, if the love of him has cast out distracting and cor- 
roding fear, what has been our instructor but the Bible ? If we have been 
able to pierce the veil which shrouds futurity from the eye of mortals, if the 
mind has been relieved from anxious thoughts of its future destiny, if in 
standing around the couch of departing friends we have known the land 
whither they were going, and the way by which we ourselves might follow 
and join them—if mortals have found the road to immortality, and sinners 
the road to salvation, our instructor has teen the Bible, our guide and our 
confidence Jesus Christ. But in mentioning that Divine Teacher, what a 
crowd of thoughts press upon the mind! ‘The mere exhibition of such ex- 
cellence as his would have been a blessing to man. Apart from the eternal 
consequences of his death, his example would have been invaluable. The 
appearance of his virtues in a human form would have tended to elevate the 
tone of human excellence, and the contemplation of them to make men con- 
formable to their likeness. But Jesus did more than this for the human 
mind. He invested it with a dignity truly sublime, for he led it forward in 
the way to immortality. He taught us that our distinguishing faculties were 
notto perish in the tomb; he stimulated our exertions by the offer of an 
eternal reward ; he enlarged and elevated our thoughts by leading them to 
aspire to eternity. Our rational nature, apart from the discoveries of the 
gospel, isa load to us heavy to be borne. We have then the fate, but not 
the contentedness, of brutes. We are to die and to perish, and we know it. 
Our friends are to die and to perish, and we know it. And this knowledge 
haunts the mind with incessant thoughts of gloom, and, filling the breast with 
repining, takes the half of happiness away from life, and doubles all its ills, 
In every enjoyment the thought of destruction intrudes, in every calamity 
the uselessaess of suffering is felt, and originates complaints of the Divine 
ordinations, But on the proclamation of pardon and eternal life, the mind 
rises to a new existence, its load is gone, its anxiety and apprehensions are 
dismissed ; allits feelings take a new and a tadiant colour, its tone of thought 
and action is heightened, from the earth it has sprung aspiring to heaven, 
and it has how an energy, a range, an elasticity, and a nobleness, of which 
before it was utterly devoid. We cannot believe, then, that Christianity is 
hot a rich intellectual blessing. Does it not proclaim liberty to the captive ? 
it not scatter our mental darkness ? Does it not satisfy our thirst for 
knowledge? Does it not lay open futurity to our view? What knowledge 
8 there which it is essential for a mortal to have that it does not offer ? 
Vho now, except he reject the gospel, has mental anxieties or apprehen- 
‘ons Tespecting his origin, his duty, or his end? Upon whose mind is 
there a veil of darkness? All is bright as the radiance of a summer’s sky — 
all that concerns our great interests. And suppose this light to be removed, 
's passing away would be like the departure of day and the coming on of 
might. Where then could you look for information 2 Who could kindle 
ip another sun > Where would the labourer and the poor man find instruc- 
rll Reason’s short sight would fail to penetrate the gloom. — eae 
oe -sgng again oppress the minds of the many. No a 90 
in sloome 4s might not discover, the mass of the people rice - — 
AM the toa; gain it might be said, My people perish for lack o hay icin at 
nachinery invented by Christian benevolence to diffuse Christian 
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444 The Might of Song. 


instruction would cease to work —light would be withdrawn from our sciivols, 
and the tongues of our missionaries would cease to speak. And this star 
would prevail instead of that foretold by the hips of prophets—a state of ge- 
neral darkness for one of universal light. But no; all this is but supp 
tion. Thank God, it cannot, it will not be realized! The word ot God 
will not return unto him void ; it will accomplish what he hath determi ned ; 
even the wilderness shall be a fruitful field. He that is destined to be th 
light of the world, will not cease to ditfuse his blessings till all shall rejoice 
in light and liberty. 

‘The gospel, then, confers on us mental freedom, awakeus in us mental 
energy, satisfies our desire of knowledge, removes our darkness, solves our 
doubts, dignifics our thoughts, and raises our minds from the degradation of 
the tomb to the glory of immortality ! 


THE MIGHT OF SONG, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 


A TORRENT from the clefted rock 
Rushes with the thunder’s sound ; 
And mountain-ruins mark the shock, 
And oaks from steep to chasm bound. 
Astonish'd then with thrilling fear 
The wand’rer listens from afar ; 
The gushing roar he stands to hear, 
Yet knows not whence these tumults are 
So the tide of music swells 
Out of undiscovered wells. 


Link’d with the awful sister-band 
Who still the thread of being wind, 
Who can the singer's tones withstand, 
And who his magic thrall unbind ? 
With power, lke Hermes’ wand, to move, 
To make the spirit faint or glow, 
He hfts its wond'ring flight above, 
Or sinks to shadowy realms below : 
Sways it now from jest to thought, 
Pois'd on feel ing’s light support. 
As if, amid the festal ring 
Came, stalking with a giant-stride, 
Dim as the ghosts that. twilight bring, 
An awful Fate to quell its pride ; 
As earthly greatness crouches dumb 
Before the stranger's piercing gaze, 
As sinks the revel’s babbling hum 
And falls the mask from every face, — 
Truth with nughty victory there 
Meling falsely wd's works to air: 
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So, casting off each burden vain, 

Man, waken’d by the voice of song, 

His spirit’s-rank learns to attain, 

And treads in holy power along. 

One with the heavenly rulers now, 

Before him earthly spirits quail, 

Before him dumb each power must bow, 

And no fatality assail. 
Care must smooth the furrow’d brow 
While the tides of music How. 


As, after hopeless, ling’ring years 
Of banishment and deep unrest, 
The child with hot repentant tears 
Sinks down upon a mother’s breast ;— 
So to the threshold of his days, 
To peace long-lost and needed long, 
From exile’s strange and weary ways 
The fugitive is led by song, 
Cinll’d by cold convention’s grasp, 
His heart to warm in Nature’s clasp. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF EMINENT CONTINENTAL UNITARIANS. 
No. IV. 


Cartius Secunpus Curto was born at San Chirico in Piedmont, May 1, 
1903, and was the youngest son in a family of twenty-three children. He 
lost both his parents before he had completed his ninth year. His father, 
who was of noble descent, and allied to some of the first families of Pied- 
mont, held a distinguished civic office at Moncarlier, and superintended his 
son’s education till the period of his own death. Coelius was the favourite 
child of both his parents ; and his father, who always regarded him as the 
hope and stay of the family, besides leaving him an equal share in his per- 
sonal property, bequeathed to him the family mansion at Moncarlier, toge- 
ther with an estate in the country, and a beautifully embellished Bible, which 
was at that time deemed an inestimable treasure. After the death of his pa- 
rents, he was sent to a public school, where he made a rapid proficiency in 
classical knowledge ; but the course of education pursued in this seminary 
*ing too narrow to satisfy his aspiring mind, he removed to Turin, and de- 
voted himself to the study of oratory, poetry, history, and jurisprudence, 
under the professors who then had the charge of those departments in the 
university of that city. He had scarcely completed his twentieth year, when 
the hames of Luther and Zwingle began to be the general topic of conversa- 
tion; and deeming it unfair to join in the prevailing cry against them, 
without allowing them an opportunity of defending themselves, he resolved 
sega their writings, and make himself thorough master of the contro- 

y. By the assistance of some friends he vbtained a sight of Luther's 
reatises on Indulgences, and on the Babylonish Captivity ; Zwingle’s 
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Essay on True and False Religion, and some of the writings of Melan thon : 
and his curiosity was so much excited by the perusal of these, that he fel 
an ardent desire of becoming acquainted with their authors. With this view 
he invited James Cornelli and Francis Guarini, two of his fellow-students, 
to be his companions on a tour into Germany, an invitation which they were 
not slow to accept. Before they had proceeded many miles on their way, 
these sanguine youths, with buoyant spirits and light hearts, to beguile the 
tedium of their journey, entered into a friendly religious discussion ; but 
heing reported to Boniface, Bishop of Ivrea, by some of the country people, 
ws men of suspicious character, he caused them to be apprehended and lodged 
in prison. Curio was now separated from his companions, and conducted 
to the castle of Capriano : but after a confinement of about two months, he 
was liberated at the request of some influential friends, and discharged with 
a gentle admonition, The bishop, who saw that he was a young man of 
considerable promise, took him under his own protection, and sent him to 
prosecute his studies at the monastery of St. Benigno ; but here his contempt 
for the mummeries of the Catholic religion soon displayed itself, and having 
secretly obtained access to the shrine where certain relics were deposited, he 
abstracted them from their hiding-place, and left in their room a Bible, upon 
a blank leaf of which he inscribed these words: ‘* This as the ark of the 
covenant, from which the oracles of truth may be learned, and in which the 
true relics of the saints are contained,”” The monkish relics above alluded 
to were produced upon great occasions only, and on the eve of one of these, 
Curio, apprehending that the suspicion of having purloined them would fall 
upon himself, absconded, and travelled on foot, by way of Milan and Rome, 


into the Neapolitan territory. After visiting most of the principal cities of 


ltaly, he returned to Milan, where he resided for some years, As he was 
endowed by nature with talents of the highest order, which he had improved 
by assiduous cultivation, he was at no loss for the means of obtaining a com- 
fortable livelihood, which he did by devoting himself to the office of an in- 
structor of youth. During his residence at Milan he was noticed by the 
principal families of the place, and conducted himself so as to secure the 
esteem and affection of all parties. At that time the Milanese was occupied 
by Spanish troops ; and the country was ravaged by famine and pestilence, 
and all the horrors which usually follow in the train of war. Curio was 
very assiduous in his attention to the sufferers, and so far ingratiated himself 
into the favour of Margherita Bianca Isacia, a young lady of noble family, as 
to obtain her hand in marriage. In 1530 he removed to Casale, in the 
neighbouring Duchy of Montferrat, and when he had resided there for some 
years, he was urged by his friends to return to Moncarlier, and claim the 
property which had been left by the family, and which, in his absence, had 
fallen into the hands of his only surviving sister. On this suggestion he was 
induced to act ; but, being alarmed at the cry of heresy which was raised 
against him, he was compelled to fly for safety to a neighbouring town, and 
to abandon for ever his claim to the family property. At this period of his 
life he chanced to be one day on a visit with some friends in a certain vil- 
lage, where a Dominican Friar was zealously declaiming against Luther, and 
telling his hearers that this great light of the Reformation not only permitted 
lus followers to indulge in every species of licentious gratification, but evea 
went so far as to deny the Divinity of Christ, and his birth of the Virgin 
Mary. At the close of the discourse, Curio requested the preacher to pomt 
out any passage in Luther's writings, from which these grave charges could 
be substantiated ; to which the friar replied, that he would not then discuss 
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the matter with him, but that if Curio would accompany him to Turin, he 
would convict Luther of having advanced far more dangerous doctrines than 
these. Upon this Curio took from his pocket Luther's Commentary on the 
Galatians, and proved the utter falsity of the friar’s charge, by quoting the 
Reformer's own words. This exposure completely discomfited the preacher, 
and the people would have wreaked their vengeance upon him in a summary 
way, had he not made a precipitate retreat to Turin. Safely arrived there, 
he applied to the chief inquisitor to arrest Curio, whose lot it was again to 
sofler imprisonment on a charge of heresy. The old story of the relics was 
now revived ; and he was reminded of the heretical conversation which had 
brought him under the displeasure of the Bishop of Ivrea. All things, in 
short, seemed to conspire against him ; and his friends were almost upon 
the point of giving him up as lost. At this critical conjuncture he dexter- 
ously managed to elude the vigilance of his keepers, by procuring a false 
leg, and presenting that to be fettered instead of the true one. This con- 
irivance proving successful, he felt encouraged to proceed in his attempt to 
extricate himself ; and the premises in which he was confined having been 
familiarly known to him while he was a student at the university, he found 
but litle difficulty in effecting his escape from them. The superstition of 
the age attributed his deliverance to the use of magical arts; and the real 
manner in which it was accomplished would probably never have been 
known, if Curio himself had not discovered it in a dialogue, called Probus, 
published some years afterwards. He had now become so obnoxious to the 
Catholic clergy, that his only means of safety lay in flight ; and taking with 
him his wife and children, he made the best of his way to Sale, a town of 
Milan which lay at some distance from the high road. Here he was soon 
recognized by some gentlemen, who usually spent their summer months at 
their country houses near this place, and by whom he was prevailed upon, 
almost against his will, to accept of a Professorship in the University of 
Pavia; and although the inquisitors had strict orders to seize him, he was 
enabled for a long time to set them at defiance, by the vigilance of his pu- 
pils, who escorted him daily backwards and forwards between the university 
and the place of his residence, for the space of three whole years. At length 
Pope threatening to excommunicate the senate of Pavia, if Curio was not 
delivered up, he was allowed to make his escape, and took refuge in the 
Venetian territory. The vengeance of his enemies still pursuing him, he 
Sought the protection of Renata, Duchess of Ferrara, by whose interest he 
obtained a Professor’s Chair in the University of Lucca: but before the ex- 
piration of a twelvemonth, a papal order for his apprehension and removal 
(0 Rome was received by the senate, and he once more found it expedient 
‘0 consult his safety by flight. He now saw that he could no longer remain 
m Italy, without being daily in imminent hazard of his life; and came to 
determination of seeking that asylum in a foreign country which was 
oo in his native land, Having procured letters of eS 
ees em the Duchess of Ferrara, he went oe agree: - 
chisend wet ector of the College of Lausanne, an office which he _ 
his ie with great credit and acceptance for about four years. Soon after 
Se “ye in that town, he returned into Italy in quest of his family, and 
owly escaped being taken by the Pope's emissaries at Pisa. While 
Seated at dinner, the bargello, or prefect of the Inquisition, ee sey 
a appearance ; and having previously secured the approac to the 
himself” a strong guard, he entered the room in which Curio was regaling 
» and arrested him in the name of the chief pontiff. Curio rose from 
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the table, and was in the act of surrendering himself; but bh: appening sul 

have in his hand the knife which he had been using at dinner, and i | 
robust and powerful man, the prefect was in his turn alarmed, and f inte 7 
Curio, with remarkable presence of mind, now seized his Opportunity, Hi, 
left the room, went down stairs, passed through the midst of the guard whic 
was stationed at the door without being recognized, entered the stable, 
mounted his horse, and rode off. On the recovery of the bargello from {ys 
fainting fit, the alarm was given, oma tle hue and cry raised ; but Curio was 
now beyond their reach ; ‘and a violent storm soon compe ed them to tak. 
shelter, the del: iV occasioned by which, while it favoured his flight, rendered 
further pursuit on their part hopeless. Having thus once more escaped the 
jaws of death, he returned to Lausanne, where he was shortly joined by bis 
wife and children; and finally removed-to Basil, A. D. 1547. In the 
university of this city he was appointed professor of eloquence and belles- 
lettres, an office for which he was eminently qualified, and which he dis- 

charged with uninterrupted satisfaction till the end of his life. The Pope 
now ‘solicited him to return into taly, and made him a very liberal offer, 
together with the promise of a free pardon, on the sole condition of his 


abstaining i in future from the discussion of religious subjects. The Duke of 


Savoy, on hearing of this, made him a still more flattering proposal. The 
Emperor Maximilian was likewise anxious to secure his literary services 1) 
the University of Vienna; and the Waiwode of ae offered him a 
valuable appointment in the newly-established College of Weissenberg. 


But he declined all these laviting proposals, and ¢ mntinued, Me the space of 


more than twenty years, to devote himself with unwearied assiduity to the 
discharge of his official duties in the University of Basil, preferring the 
society of such men as thut seat of learning afforded, to all the splendid 
allurements held oul to him by foreign courts, He died at Basil, on Tues- 
day, November 22, A. D. 1509, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. A 
few months before he was atiac ked by the compl tint which carried him to 
the grave, he had his likeness taken ; and when he was asked the reason by 
a friend, his reply was, that the pe ied of his dissolution was not far distant, 


and he was anxious that his family, when they saw that representation of 


him, should remember him, and call to mind the pious precepts which he 
had inculeated upon them during his life. From that time he ceased not to 
meditate daily upon his approaching end ; and when it arrived, he met 
with the calmness and composure of a Cheistian. He left belund him 11 
his works many splendid monuments of genius and erudition, — His wiro- 
ductory ad ldress to Valdez’s “* Considerations on a Religious Life’’ has been 
already mentioned. Besides editing that work, he translated into Latin 
Guiceiardini’s * History of the Wars of Italy,’ and some of Ochino’s 
** Sermons ;"’ and publis hed a collection of * Pasquinades, s,”" in Freach and 
Kialian, which were remarkable for the pungency of their wit. Among 1's 
original writings were many on the subjects of education, philology, gram 
mar, logic, history, antiquities, and other topics connected wih general 
literature. His theolo; gical and metaphysical works comprise an Lssay of 
Providence, and another on the Immortality of the Soul; a Paraphrase 0 
the Proem of John's Gospel ; » Di ilogues on the Extent of God's Kingcom , 
and Christian Institutions. An excellent memoir of Curio, by a gentiema® 
to whom our readers are under large and repeated obligations, was 10s ted 
in the Month! y Re pository y for 182: (p. af 29). In that memo it was t! i 
object of the wrner to represent him simply in the light of an ltahan Ke- 
former. We now venture to claim him as a believer in the sole a 
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undivided supremacy of the Father; and, judging from a variety of well 
known and incontestible facts, there appears to be ample ground for the 
conclusion, that he was, what numbers besides have been, who have lived 
and died with a fair reputation for orthodoxy, a Crypto-Unitarian. It is 
said, indeed, and no statement can be more true, that Sandius has not in- 
serted Curio in his ** Bibliotheca Antitrinitariorum.”? But Sandius, it should 
be recollected, died before he had completed that work, and left it in so 
unfinished a state, that Benedict Wissowatius, on whom the labour of editor- 
ship devolved, inserted nearly seventy additional biographical notices; and, 
afier all, by no means held it up to view as a finished production. In his 
wrefatory remarks, he requests the reader to correct any errors which may 
~ crept into the work, and particularly desires that, if he should detect 
any omissions, or acquire any additional information, he will not scruple to 
imitate the example of Sandius and himself, in communicating the result of 
his inquiries to the literary world. The indefatigable Fred. Sam. Bock, 


acting upon this principle, has made considerable additions to the list of 


Antitrinitarians contained in the ‘* Bibliotheca’? of Sandius. Yet, fully 
conscious of the almost insuperable difficulties attendant upon his Herculean 
undertaking, he sent his elaborate history into the world, not as a perfect 
work, but only as an improvement upon what Sandius and others had done 
before him ; and there can be little doubt that future inquiries will enable us 
still further to extend the catalogue. Unless, therefore, more substantial 
reasons than the above can be assigned for rejecting Curio from among the 
number of Unitarians, there is little probability of his name being ultimately 
lost to the cause, particularly as many writers among the Trinitarians have 
not been backward in laying his character under a suspicion of heresy, and 
excluding him from the ranks of orthodoxy. This has been done by Lampe, 
in his Ecclesiastical History ; by Pet. Janichi, in his Animadversions upon 
a Catechism published by Samuel Crellius; by Mich. de la Roche, in his 
Memoirs of the Literature of Great Britain ; and by Allwoerden, in his 
History of Servetus. We learn from the last of these writers, that a copy of 
the * Christianismi Restitutio,” in its original shape, written out by Ser- 
velus himself, once belonged to our Curio; and that it afterwards passed 
into the hands of M. Du Fay, at the sale of whose library, in the year 1725, 
Ht was purchased by the Count De Hoym, the Polish Ambassador at the 
French Court. This celebrated manuscript appears, from the account given 
of it by Allwoerden, to have had the name of Coelius Horatius Curio written 
in the title-page. It differed in many respects from the edition published by 
Servetus in 1553; and Allwoerden adopts M. Du Fay’s conjecture, that it 
was the embryo of Servetus’s larger work, and written out by himself. The 
same writer intimates that Ccelius Secundus Curio, the father of Horatius, was 
once the possessor of this book ; and pledges himself, on some future occa- 
sion, to # that the elder Curio was a friend and follower of Servetus. 
This pl age was given in the year 1728; and that it was not given without 
ve consideration, all will be disposed to admit, who have read the elaborate 
on the life of Servetus. Whether the author of that work lived to 
oe m his promise, we have not the means of ascertaining. Schelhorn, in 
T ‘then al to prove that Curio lived and died a firm believer in = 
shone an faith ; and by Bock and others his arguments have been deeme 
’0swerable. In our opinion they are far from satisfactory ; and of their 


y nclusiveness we hope to produce substantial proofs in a future number. 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOSPEL Nar. 
RATIVES. 


(Continued from p. 386.) 


Tuat St. Matthew's arrangement of the events in our Lord’s Ministry in 
Galilee should have a general preference over that of Luke, would naturally 
follow from two considerations: (1), That he lived at the time and in the 
country where they occurred, and was personally acquainted with many of 
them; and (2), That he commonly gives, with fewer details of circumstances, 
more definite notes of time and place than St. Luke does, 

On the other hand, the general agreement of Mark and Luke with each 
other, and disagreement with Matthew, in the portion of the history pre- 
ceding the return of the Twelve, has operated, in the minds of many har- 
monists, to induce them to give up the order of events in St. Matthew's 
Gospel: and it might present strong (if not sufficient) justification for this 
course, were there not evident indications in the Gospels themselves that 
Mark and Luke had some documents in common. 

It would be difficult to develope (without a detail which would be irk- 
some and probably useless) the various considerations which lead us to give, 
on the whole, a decided preference to the order of Matthew. In the long- 
continued attention we have given to the subject, we have never seen reasou 
to relinquish this preference ; but its reasonableness depends upon an accu- 
mulation of evidence, rather than upon any single consideration, There 
is, however, one, (already adverted to in p. 386,) which appears to us 
sufficiently decisive ; viz, that founded on the connexion of the application 
of Jairus with Matthew's feast, which succeeded, at a short interval, his call 
to be a constant follower of Christ. That period must have been very 
impressive to Matthew ; and his narrative, (ch, viii, 18, ix. 26,) though com- 
monly very succinct, is too closely connected in its various parts to allow 
of the supposition that it essentially departs from the real succession of 
events. Afier recording the stilling of the storm, and the cure of the Gada- 
rene dwemoniac, he gives a brief account of the cure of the paralytic at 
Capernaum, and connects with it, in close succession, the circumstances Ol 
his own call. He then speaks of our Lord's being at his table with various 
other persons, and represents Jairus as making application to him for his 
daughter while he was engaged there in conversation with the disciples ol 
John ; and records our Lord’s following Jairus, and on the way to his house 
restoring the health of the disordered woman. What considerations can 
authorize the separation of this application of Jairus from our Lord's visit 
to Matthew, by those who knew what Matthew himself has recorded ? Mark 
and Luke could not have known this. In their Gospels, the stilling of the 
storm, the cure of the Gadarene demoniacs, the restoration of the woman, 
and the raising of Jairus’s daughter, are placed in uninterrupted succession, 
after the selection of the Apostles; and the cure of the paralytic, with the 
call of Levi, (1. e. Matthew,) and the conversation of our Lord at his table, 


are entirely separated from the former series, and placed before the — 
of the Apostles, If no probable reason could be assigned for this remarka “- 
as to ine 


agreement with each other, while these Gospels are inconsistent, 
succession of events, with St. Matthew's, still would the difficulty present n° 
adequate reason to relinquish the express testimony of Matthew as to what 
took place at his own table. 
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To vindicate our — preference of Matthew’s order over Luke’s, in 
that portion of the hi where there is real disagreement, it seems suffi- 
cient to shew, as we have done, that the latter, in a striking series of occur- 
rences, is directly opposed to the former; and that, from the circumstances 
of the case, the succession of events, as given by Matthew, must be that of 
actual occurrence.* 

The diversity between St. Mark’s order and that of Matthew, would, of 
itself, cause no difficulty in selecting the latter as the basis, ‘The swecession 
of events, (without reference to omissions, ) is, in some parts, accordant with 
that of Matthew. This is the case in ch. i. 16, 11. 22 (with the exception of 
the cure of Peter’s Wife’s Mother) ; in ch. iv. 35, v. 43; and in the portion 
onward from vi. 14. But in the portion preceding the death of John and 
the return of the Apostles, taken as a whole, there is an obvious want of 
coherent successiveness ; and, except where Mark expressly connects events 
together, by notes of time or place, we should feel no hesitation in leaving 





* The analysis given at the close of our last article, of the third leading division 
(p. 382) of St. Luke’s Gospel—respecting the Miuistry of Christ in Galilec—assists 
in accounting for the order of events actually adopted in that division ; though we in 
no way rely upon it for a vindication of our geueral preference of Matthew's order, 
as the basis of a chronological arrangement. 

We consider that division as itself composed of separate portions, some of which 
were founded npon documents common to Mark and Luke. Aud it is a fact of 
some consequence, that, in each separate portion, the order of events (without re- 
gard to omissions) nearly corresponds to that of time, as determined by the arrange- 
ment of St. Matthew. Where Luke had a common document as his guide, he would 
waturally adhere to its order, unless he had better means of knowledge. Where he 
gained his information from oral accounts, or from other sources independent of 
those which Mark had in common with him, he would naturally arrange the facts 
he learnt, in the order of events as far as known to him. And ¢he separate portions 
he wonld arrange in what appeared the order of time. 

Tn all this, we presume that this admirable historian would have in view to main- 
‘uo the real succession of events as far as he could ascertain it. 

From the internal evidence, which our analysis presents, we think it not impro- 
bible that he pursued some such course as the following, in the compilation of this 
third leading division of his Gospel. The short record, exclusively given by him— 
“ the rejection of Christ at Nazareth, before his public preaching began—of course 
formed the introduction to this division; and as our Lord went thence to Caper- 
nanm, the first portion, a common document, beginning with events which com- 
menced his public preaching, would naturally take its place immediately after the 
record of his rejection at Nazareth. ‘This first portion ends with the selection of 
the Apostles. ‘The third portion, also a common document, may have begun with 
the Parable of the Sower ; and if so, whatever occurrences St. Luke ascertained to 
rey eal place before the delivery of this Parable, he would naturally place be - 
of Chr} tse two common documents, forming thereby a second portion of his record 

rist’s Ministry in Galilee. 
bined at bowerer, be added, that this arrangement brings the record he had ob- 
teteee e Sermon on the Mount, into such close connexion with the last fact in 
meet cakebie & document, viz. the selection of the Apostles, (see p. 385,) that it is 
“ype red St. Luke considered that discourse as delivered immediately after it. 
up his oa had of it, began (ch. vi. 20) without introduction—** Jesus lifted 
P iste upon his disciples,” &c.—and St. Luke knew that it was delivered after 
ther, ‘he eae miracles, and when multitudes from all parts were collected toge- 
ietten en _ * aang place it where he has done. Phe interval between the 
eaceed thee. ooene and the selection of the Apostles, did not (as we ae 
C8. That Mbt 8; and the previous circumstances nearly correspondec vai on 
tertain + the i€ record in Luke is of the Discourse recorded of Boney penton 
followed b tage tom begin and end alike, and in each case we fin ! : be re Pat 
sight of M y wie care of the centurion’s servant. Iu saying this, we have no 
“t. Greswell’s fine-span arguments against their identity. 
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his order for that of Matthew, were the reasons for adopting the latter 
less weighty than they are.* The events of this portion could not haye 
extended over more than five months ; and of this period a very considerable 
part was spent out of Galilee, and has no express record in any of the first 
three Gospels; so that the events which they actually record, only o« cupied 
about ten or eleven weeks—a consideration which may have great intluence 
in satisfying the mind that any one, not a personal witness, must have (at 
least) great difficulty in ascertaining the order of occurrences which took 
place in a period so crowded with events, and in so limited a district as 
Galilee.t This difficulty must have been great, even within a short interval 
after the events themselves; and much more when, as in the case of Luke 
at least, it was to be met, at the distance of thirty years from the time. As 
to Mark, be was not an Apostle, and we have no proof that he attended the 
ministry of our Lord in Galilee: he could not have been with him at the 
time of the Sermon on the Mount, or he must have recorded some part of i. 
On the other hand, St. Matthew was necessarily well acquainted with the 
transactions recorded ; and knew all the circumstances of locality, &c., so 
that unless some inconsistency or incoherency could be pointed out in his 
narrative, it would, as a matter of course, claim a preference over St. Mark's, 
as well as over St. Luke’s, each taken singly. We have already shewn 
reason for our opinion, that even their accordance, in some parts, 1s insulti- 
cient, in the circumstances of the case, to establish their arrangement in op- 
position to Matthew’s, 


Commencing with the Ministry of the Baptist,t the Gospel of Matthew 
may be conveniently divided into six parts : § 

I. The Ministry of the Baptist ; with the Baptism and Temptation of 
Christ: ch. ii. l—iv. 11. 3 age fh 

II. The Ministry of Christ in Galilee (commencing afier the imprison- 
ment of the Baptist) as far as the Mission of the Twelve: ch. iv. 12—x1. l. 

III, Occurrences succeeding the Mission of the Twelve till the Death ot 
the Baptist, which completed their Return : ch, xi, 2—xin. O8. ee 

IV. Transactions from the Return of the Twelve, till the Termination ot 
our Lord's Public Ministry in Galilee: ch, xiv.—xvitl. 


ete te Ea R ante — al 





® In one part, Mark (ch. iv. 35) does appear to make such a connexion, where 
We are not yet prepared to follow his order. After giving his record of the parable 
of the Sower, &c., he says, as in the common translation, * And the same day, 
when the even was come,” &c., ev extivn Ty Yueon, alias yevouevys, and then 
proceeds to record the stilling of the storm, and subsequent events. On comparing 
the passage with Luke’s Gospel, we see reason to conclude that it forms part ot 4 
common document (see p. 386) ; and as St. Luke (ch. viii. 22) only says, ? we 
Tay Hutowy “ on a certain day,” perhaps their common document (which would be 
in Syro-chaldaic) meant no more. 

t The district which, in the Gospels, is peculiarly termed Galilee, though very pe 
pulous, and containing a great number of towns and villages, was probably but litte 
larger than Monmouthshire. Few who read the Gospels without attention t theit 
topography, can be prepared for such a statement; but it is requisite to bear 1 
mind, when investigating the chronological arrangement of those invaluable par- 
ratives, 

$ There appears no room to doubt that the first two chapters of Luke, formed — 
integral part of his Gospel: but the first two chapters of Matthew, we ean 
Narrative—independent of Matthew's Gospel, though, perhaps, prefixed to it by the 
translator of the Gospel into Greek. 


§ See the corresponding division of Luke's Gospel, in p. 382. 
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V¥. Occurrences during the Last Journey to Jerusalem : ch. xix. Xx. 

VI. Transactions from our Lord’s Entry into Jerusalem, to his Ascension: 
ch, XXL— XXVIII. 

In the fourth part, St. Matthew’s record very closely agrees, in subject, 
and in arrangement, with that of Mark. St. Luke’s, we have seen (p. 386), 
does not contain the portion of the history between the miracle of the Five 
Thousand and the Confession of Peter: but as far as his record goes, his 
arrangement agrees with that of the other two Evangelists, 

The third part has, necessarily, more of the character of a Gnomology ; 
and were it necessary, transposition might, we think, be freely made in it: 
but with the exception of one occurrence (the Walk through the Cornfields) 
which from some cause is associated in each of the three Gospels with the 
cure of the Man with the Withered Hand, there is nothing decidedly opposing 
the opinion that all is arranged in the order of time. 

In the second part, the reader will expect, from what we have already 
sid, that we regard St. Matthew’s order as uniformly to be followed, with 
the exception of the cure of Peter’s wife’s mother, which is placed by him 
(ch, vii, 14—17) after our Lord’s return from his first progress, whereas St. 
Mark places it before that progress, soon after the Call of Peter. Now con- 
sidering the connexion of Mark with Peter, and still more his express refe- 
rence of this miracle and those which followed it, to the Sabbath on which 
our Lord cured the Daemoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum, and that he 
0 speaks of the latter, that it appears to have immediately succeeded the 
Call of Peter, we adopt as preferable the position of it in St. Mark’s Gospel.* 
St. Matthew's account of the facts which he records is, 10 general, more 
compendious than that of the other Evangelists; but all is orderly ; and the 
mind can follow it, with close attention to time and place, (just as in the 
fourth part,) without any perplexity or even difficulty. 


lhe fundamental principles, then, on which we would arrange the Records 
of our Lord’s Ministry, are the three following : 

1, hat it included two Passovers only ; lasting a year and a few months. 

¢. That the miracle of the Five Thousand occurred not long before the 
second Passover, at which our Lord was crucified. 

J. That of the first three Gospels, St. Matthew’s arrangement should be 
made the general guide. 

And to these we may add the following, as a subsidiary principle. 
a — ” portion should be separated from its connexion in the parti- 
ween spe in which it is found, unless the separation be required by the 

‘wed or at least very probable order of time. 


It may now be satisfactory to the reader if we give a general outline of 
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p, +, bette considered the views of the able Editor of the Boston Harmony, Pref. 
oftime. ‘Th ; pre fer the opinion that St. Mark’s record here presents the real order 
ment of Chriss of his Gospel which respects the interval between the commence- 
connected a public preaching in Galilee, and his first progress, 18 80 detailed, 
Matthew might saekeeaael that it seems to us reasonable to follow it here. St. 
petition, (ch Ay wen writing his Gospel, introduce his briet record in its present 
the time of -o re 14—16,) from the events having occurred at Capernaum, about 
would not have irst progress. {t does not appear to us probable that 5t. Matthe rs 
that of the Cent intimated that the Sermon on the Mount, the cure of the Lepe +! anc 
the cane. no ; arion’s Servant, took place on the sabbath, supposing such had beeu 
» #8 it must have been on the same day with the miracle at Peters house, 
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our chronological arrangement of the records of our Lord's Ministry, com. 
mencing with his Baptism and ending with his Ascension. 

We find it convenient to divide our Monotessaron (or single narratiye 
formed from the four Gospels) into Nine Parts; to the first of which we 
should prefix the account of the Baptist’s Ministry. 

I. From our Lord's Baptism, to his First Miracle at Cana, shortly before 
the First Passover. 

II. From the First Passover, inclusively, to the Feast of Tabernacles. 

II. Transactions connected with the Feast of Tabernacles ; about which 
lume, probably, the Baptist was imprisoned. 

IV. Christ’s Public Preaching in Galilee, as far as the Mission of the 
Twelve, shortly before the Feast of Dedication. 

V. Occurrences between the Mission of the Twelve and the Death of i 
Baptist, which caused the complete Return of the Twelve. 

VI. From the Return of the Twelve, followed by the miracle of the Fiv 
Thousand, to the termination of our Lord’s Ministry in Galilee. 

VII, ‘Those Discourses and Miracles recorded in Luke’s Guomology, ch. 
x. |—xvu. 10, which are not referred to other parts.* 

VIL. Occurrences on our Lord's last Journey from Galilee, tll his arrival 
at Bethany, ‘* six days before the Passover.”’ 

LX, From our Lord's arrival at Bethany to his Ascension. 


Parr I. 
From our Lord's Baptism to his First Miracle. 


After the Baptist had engaged in his preparatory ministry, for about lour 
or five months, our Lord, being then about thirty years of age, presented 
himself at the baptism of John ; and was then specially appointed to his 
high office, by the voice of God, and a visible symbol of his spirit. Imme- 


diately after this, Jesus, now the Messiah, retired to the Desert for forty 
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* Respecting the transactions and discourses which are included in Luke's Guo 
mology, one of three plans may be adopted by the Harmonist, (1.) They may « 
be arranged, according to the best of his judgment, in their proper places i the 
history. Since they must all have occurred somewhere, it may be deemed his busi 
ness to find a probable situation for cach. (2.) Those which present strong 7 
ternal evidence of their proper situation in the history, may be arranged accor’ 
ingly ; aud the remainder may be inserted, as Luke has done the whole, at the clos 
of Christ’s public ministry in Galilee. (3.) These may be placed at the end of th 
whole history.—The third plan is adopted in the Boston Harmony, following the 
system of its basis. There are these weighty objections against it: it places fe 
much out of view some diseourses of peculiar interest and importance ; and, it 
separates them from that portion of our Lord’s ministry to which they —_ 
belong, though we may not be able to ascertain their specific situation in it.I 7 
writer of these articles has long prepared a harmony, in constructing which he 
adopted the first plan : but there is, in general, little, in the Internal evidence, " 
decide the specific situation; and the system requires so much separation of ye 
tions which one is accustomed to see together in St. Luke, and interraption 1" 0 
course of events as briefly given by Matthew, that it does not, in pow: well fav 
in with the purposes of a chronological arrangement of the gospe narratives. ‘ 
has, therefore, come to the conclusion that the second plan is best even for the ys 
dern harmovist, who has (in some respects) more advantages for ascertaining ¢ . 
situation of events than St. Luke could possess. In his invaluable record, ae 
Evangelist has placed his Gnomology just where it was most useful, as well a8 oa 
convenient, to place it; where the contents of it most harmonize with, ane the 
iuterrupt, the train of the history; and where, in xarious portions at least, &: 
were connected by local association, 
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days, during which period he received those specific instructions and that 
general illumination which qualified him for his all-important work ;* and 
also underwent various trials of his faith and wisdom, which assisted to pre- 
him for the right employment of the high powers that had been given 
fin « without measure,”” but only to be employed for the great purposes 
for which they were conferred, and which were always regarded by him as a 
trust. 
The foregoing circumstances are (with one exception) recorded by the 
first three Evangelists ; and from this period till the commencement of our 
Lord's Public Ministry in Galilee, they give us no direct information, if we 
except his visit to Nazareth, recorded by St. Luke. 

From the first chapter of John we learn that our Lord returned to Betha- 
bara the day after a deputation from the Sanhedrim had applied to the Bap- 
tist, to ascertain the extent of his commission ; that then John bore testi 
mony to him ; and that in consequence some of his followers became the 
disciples of Jesus. Soon after this, our Lord returned to Galilee ; and ata 


marnage festival at Cana, wrought his First Miracle. 
Part II. 


From the First Passover inclusively, to the Approach of the Feast of Ta- 
bernacles. 


Soon after his first miracle, our Lord went to Jerusalem to attend the 


Passover ; and there manifested his authority, by driving the traders out of 
the temple, and by miracles which are not specified ; in consequence of 
which, Nicodemus came to him by night, and had a conference with him. 
He then went into the country of Judsea, where he remained for some time 


with those who had become his disciples, admitting others by baptism to 
gain bore 


the profession of a belief in him; and at this period the Baptist ag 
testimony to his superior dignity. —These things are related by St. John 
alone; ch. ii. iii. 

About this period must have occurred that transaction—the Walk through 
the Corn-fields—which in each of the first. three Gospels is associated with 
an Occurrence—the cure of the Man with the Withered Hand—that must 
have taken place at a much later period, i, e. probably, during the absence 


of the Twelve on their mission + 


reece nn 
a 
28.) 9 a ‘a with the Lord”? forty days aud forty nights. (See Exod. XXXiv. 
our Lord’ rs manver it would be reasonable to suppose, that though the trials of 
forty ds . ortitude and duty might be continued, at intervals, during the whole 
Those Unites that one main object of his retirement was what 1s above stated. 
will ie who consider the Logos of John as denoting Christ personally, 
} Mathes refer the expression ‘* with God” to this important period. 
Boston on 1—13; Mark ii. 23, iii. 5; Luke vi. 1—11.—The Editor of the 
close} mecca, feels great objection (Pref. p. xi.) to the separation of events so 
introduced tp in each of the first three Gospels ; especially as the former is 
strong and 2 St. Matthew with so much appearance of precision. Fhe objection is 
only ee and it has always seemed the greatest difficulty, (if not the 
ston Harn one,) attending the general principles of the arrangement which the 
much at followed. The Editor has offered some considerations, ** with 
© the Miracle’ bn shew that the Walk might have occurred at the period assigned 
cently “eaten €, viz, the latter part of February : aud if this conjecture were sufli- 
whole of the ry by the natural history of Palestine, it would remove pearly the 
alendar of pace But the facts collected by J. G. Buble, in his Ecovomical 
itize the aestine, given in the Fragments to Calmet’s Dictionary, do not au- 
¢ solution. If the word Sevtepomowt® in Luke vi. 1, be genume, (and the 
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The Pharisees manifesting displeasure at the increasing sucecss of our 
Lord, he left Judwa; and, in his way to Galilee, had the very important con- 
versation with the Samaritan Woman, at Sychar. After remaining there 
two days, he proceeded to Cana; and soon after his arrival, on the applica- 
tion of a nobleman—probably Chuza, Herod's steward—he healed his son 
who was lying sick at Capernaum, ‘These facts are recorded by John alone, 
ch. iv. 

Soon afier this, he went to Jerusalem to another festival, which must have 
been the Pentecost : and there, after healing the infirm man at the Pool of 
Bethesda, he delivered a solemn address to the Jews, probably before the 
Sanhedrim, distinctly avowing his appointment to be the Judge of mankind; 
and appealing to the testimony of God himself to the truth of his claims, 
This important part of our Lord's Ministry is recorded by John alone ; in 
ch. v. 

From this time till the approach of the Feast of Tabernacles, we have no 
particular record of our Lord's transactions, except, probably, that of Ins 
visit to Nazareth, in Luke iv. }4—30. We may reasonably conclude that 
he taught in the synagogues of Galilee, and also, without any peculiar pub- 
licity, wrought miracles, as the providence of God presented suitable oppor- 
tunities, 

When the reader recollects that the interval of which we speak, was 
nearly four months—a large portion of our Lord’s whole Ministry —he may 
expect us to shew the grounds of the arrangement which requires so long an 
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omission of it in some ancient testimonies is more easily accounted for than the 
introduction of it into any,) this also opposes the solution ; whether the meaning of 
the word be the first sabbath after the second day of the Passover, or, as we think 
decidedly preferable, the first sabbath of the secoud month. 

The portion of Mark and Luke, in which the facts are recorded, we regard as 
fonnded on a common document; and the previous facts have the general conuexion 
arising from the manifestations of the captions spirit of our Lord’s enemies. ‘This 
was probably the original cause of the connexion between the two occurrences. Sf 
Luke left them together, as he found them: but he gives specific information as to 
the date of one; and states that the other occurred * ov another sabbath.” Now 
of the first three Gospels gives any account (and probably the Authors had no 
knowledge) of that part of our Lord's history, to which the second first sabbath 
must relate; and each naturally gives it in connexion with a fact with which, i” 
some common record, it had been associated. That fact, Matthew places shortly 
before the general return of the Apostles. The xith chapter contains a series of 
eccurrences which closely followed their mission. Iu the succeeding interval, 
before the miracle in ch. xii. 9, &e., our Lord had been absent for two or three 
months, in Jerusalem, Perea, Judea again, and Ephraim ; and the Evangelist in 
troduces the vew series of events with an expression which, in his phraseology, 
more marks the introduction of a new series of events, than any specification o 
time. ‘This may appear from comparing with that in the present passage, the es 
pression iu ch. iii. 1, ** in those days,"’ and ch. xiv. 1, ‘* at that time.”? A simular 
mode of expression occurs in Exod. ii. 11.—It is, however, clear, that Matthew 
could not have referred the Walk through the Cornfields to a period before out 
Lord's Public Ministry in Galilee; and we can only say, that, finding it with the 
record of an event which occurred shortly before the return of the Apostles, be left 
it there —That, in some years and seasons, the grain would be sufficicutly ripe 
some time before the Passover for such an occurrence to have taken place there, 
may prevent us from supposing that St. Matthew cou/d not have so left it in con- 
nexiou with the miracle which he must have known to have occurred not very long 
before the Passover. And we must not judge of these things by our precise! 
dates, derived from the uniform commencement of years, and from the possessivd 
almanacs, Ac. We have not in Matthew a single specific date, till we rea h the 
jJast Passover, : 
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‘terval of comparative privacy. To prevent needless repetition, we beg to 
refer him to what we have already advanced in pp. 305 and 3060 ; in which 
we have dwelt upon what appears to us sufficiently clear, and in that pro- 
portion decisive—that the grand display of miraculous power, and of public 
teaching, which we peculiarly denote by the Ministry in Galilee, could not 
have taken place before the Tabernacles. —But we must further observe, 
that, pursuing the train of events in St. Matthew’s Gospel, in an inverted 
order, from the time of our Lord’s finally leaving Galilee, we find no interval 
in which we can place any festival till we come to the absence of the 
Twelve; during which we may reasonably suppose the Feast of Dedication 
to have occurred : and going backward from the mission of the Twelve, we 
find no interval in which the Feast of Tabernacles could have occurred. 
The former did not require the attendance of the people at large; the latter 
did; and it is not credible that such transactions as those recorded by John, 
(ch, vii, 2—x. 21,) as connected with the Tabernacles, could have occurred 
afier the commencement of our Lord’s Public Preaching in Galilee, and yet 
not have even been noticed by the historians of it. ‘The occurrence of the 
Feast of Dedication, during the absence of the ‘Twelve, may sufhiciently ex- 
plain the want of ail reference to it; and also the silence of Matthew re- 
specting that great miracle which occurred not long after it—the resurrection 
ot Lazarus. ‘These, on our arrangement, are to be placed between the xith 
and the xiith chapters of Matthew. 
If the reader should still feel a difficulty in admitting that for so longa 
oo our Lord could remain in privacy, after he had so publicly taught at 
erusalem, we may observe, to lessen the influence of it, that similar difli- 
culties press on every other arrangement. All which are founded upon the 
long duration of his ministry, necessarily have great intervals, of which we 
have no account ; and even in Dr. Priestley’s, we find severai of the later 
months unoccupied : a very large proportion of the time, from August till 
near the last Passover, has, in his Harmony, no assigned employment ; and 
yet this is a portion of his ministry which we should expect to be most oc- 
cupied, and most dwelt upon by his historians. 
lhree circumstances appear to have mainly contributed to our Lord's 
comparative retirement during this interval.  (1.) The Jews had rejected 
him,*and sought his life: our Lord, therefore, could not have taught in Je- 
rusalem during the interval between the feasts, at which time the Roman 
Governor resided at Caesarea. (2.) It is probable, from the known course 
of events, that Herod the ‘Tetrarch was then in Galilee, which would prevent 
our Lord’s public exercise of his ministry, as at a subsequent period, —(3.) 
During the greater part of the interval between the Pentecost and the Taber- 
nacles, the heat was usually so intense, that the people could not have col- 
lected together around him as they did in the period following the Taberna- 
cles.—Perhaps to these considerations should be added, that the imprison- 
ment of the Baptist, with the consequent termination of his ministry, appears 
to have been regarded by our Lord as the signal of Divine Providence for 
commencing his own public preaching in Galilee. ‘That in this interval he 
was employed in the less public exercise of his great work, as occasion 
served, is sufliciently intimated by the words of his relatives in John vii. 3, 
4; and it is by no means without probability, that his instructions on 
prayer, in Luke xi. 1—13, were delivered during this period. They must 
have been before the Sermon on the Mount. 















































































DR. J, P. SMITH’S SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO THE MESSIAN. 
(Continued from p. 339.) 


Dr. S. devotes a chapter to ‘ An Inquiry into the State of Opinion and 
Expectation with respect to the Messiah existing among the Jews in the 
veriod between the closing of the Old Testament and the dissolution of theis 

ational Establishment.”’ 

It is a subject to which many of the defenders of reputed orthodoxy 
attach much importance, and what our author has written upon it claims our 
notice as much on account of concessions, which, coming from one of his 
opinions, as well as his learning, deserve to be recorded, as on account of 
arguments which we are unwilling to pass by without an attempt to ascertain 
their real value. 

The chapter contains five sections devoted to the inquiry, and a sixth 
stating the results. The subjects are, 1. The Syriac and Septuagint Ver- 
sions; 2. The Chaldee Targums; 3. The Apocrypha; 4. The Works of 
Philo and Josephus ; 5. The Rabbinical Writings. 

“ The Syriac Version of the Old Testament is considered by the critics as 
of an antiquity prior to the Christian era . . . . It is a strict version; and it 
is remarkably clear and strong in those passages which attribute characters of 
Deity to the Messiah.” 


In what degree Dr. S. has exaggerated the testimony of this version in his 
favour, we shall not now stop to inquire. We think we might trust our 
own cause to a fair examination of that version only; but we would ask what 
he means by asserting that it is ‘* considered by critics as of an antiquity 
yrior to the Christian era’? No doubt it is so considered by some writers ; 
indeed, it has been affirmed to be as old as the time of Solomon ; but a muc! 
later date has been assigned to it by critics of deservedly high authority in 
such matters, and we have been accustomed to consider its haying been 
made some time after the Christian era so much as a settled point, that 
we were surprised at a contrary statement, unaccompanied by a hint of un- 
certainty or a particle of evidence. ‘The most probable date of the Syriac 
Version of the Old Testament scems to be about the latter end of the second 
century after Christ. As to the Greek Version, Dr, S. avows that it gives 
him no assistance, and in consequence he treats, perhaps, with less than 
justice its venerable authors. 

In the section on the Targums, or ancient Chaldee Paraphrases on 
the Old Testament, he insists, indeed, that the instances he has brought 
forward in speaking of the original texts, “ though the number of such vs 
not great, have sufficiently shewn that the writers did not refrain from 
ascribing to the Messiah the titles and attributes of the Supreme God ;”’ but 
he, with evident reluctance, and much to the credit both of his judgment 
and jis honesty, abandons the argument from the use of the phrase, the 
word of the Lord, giving the following, after a full illustration of the sub- 


ject by examples, as “ the results of impartially examining the question :”” 


“" 1. That the primary import of the Chaldee expression is ¢hat, whatever 
it may be, which is the mMepium of communicating the mind and intention of 
one person to another. 

** 2. That it thence assumed the sense of a reciprocal pronoun. 0. That 
when used in the latter sense, its most usual application is to the Divine 
Being; denoting, if we may use the expression, Gov, Ais very self; Dew 
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ipeissimus; and is the synonyme and substitute of the most exclusive of all 
the appellatives of Deity, the name Jenovan. 4. That there is no certain 

roof of its being distinctly applied to the Messiah in — of the Targus 
now extant; while, in very numerous places, it is so plainly used, with per- 
sonal attributives, yet in distinction from the name of God, that an application 
to the Messiah cannot be held improbable.” [This extorted acknowledgment 
is enough for our purpose, but we are prepared to contest the statement in 
the latter pet “5. That solely from the use of the phrase, the memra of 
Juh, or the word of the Lord, in those paraphrases, no absolute information 
can be deduced, concerning the doctrine of the Jews, in the interval between 
the Old Testament and the New, upon the person of their expected Messiah. 
I have said solely from the use of this phrase; but if we combine this fact with 
others, derived from the study of the Old Testament, it will, I conceive, 
appear a very rational conjecture, that the Rabbinical authors of the age 
rebered to, had vague ideas of the Word as an intelligent agent, the medium 
of the Divine operations and communications to mankind, I cannot, how- 
ever, make this opinion a ground of independent argument, as has been done 
by some writers,* who have probably taken it from each other in succession, 
without much severity of examination.”—Scripture Test. Ch. vii. Vol. I. pp. 
561—563, 2d edition, 

Although his conjecture as to the Rabbinical use of the term Mord does 
not seem to us very rational, we can excuse Dr. S.’s anxiety to find in the 
phraseology of the Targums what his fancy may represent as relics of a faith, 
in his estimation purer, existing in earlier times, in consideration of the 
candour of his acknowledgment that the use of the phrase ‘* Word of the 
Lord,” can afford no absolute information concerning the doctrine of the 
Jews of that age upon the person of the expected Messiah. As to the 
alleged instances of titles and attributes of the Supreme God being ascribed 
in the Targums to the Messiah, we can only say that we are acquainted with 
no such instances, and that in the examples produced by Dr. S. he appears 
to us to have strangely misconceived the meaning of the author’s words ; of 
this we shall give one or two specimens in justification of what we have as- 
serted, In Dr. S.’s supplementary note on 2 Sam. xxii. 1—7, is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“A part of this Targum or Chaldee Paraphrase of Jonathan deserves to be 
transcribed, as an interesting proof that the ancient Jews regarded the pas- 
sage as certainly referring to the Messiah; and that in so applying it, they 
attributed to him the express characters of Deity. The God of Israel spake 
with respect to me, the Rock of Israel, the Sovereign of the sons of men, the 
true sues hath spoken to appoint me hing, for He is the Messiah that shall 
be, who shall arise and rule in the fear of the Lord.” 


Now we venture to present what follows as a faithful translation of the 
~ 0 of the Targum as found in the London Polyglott, which we transcribe 
in the note : 


“David said, The God of Israel hath spoken to me; the Rock of Israel, 
He who ruleth among the sons of men; the righteous Judge hath said, 
that he would appoint to me a king (i. e, as a successor), This is the Messiah 
who will arise and rule in the fear of the Lord.” + 
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ay “Particularly by Dr. Peter Allix, in his Judgment of the Ancient Je 
hurch ; a work not remarkable for accurate statement or judicious reasoning.” — 
Author's note. 
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Whatever may be the sense of the original, it is perfectly evident that this 
Paraphrast considered the words of God to David to be the promise of a 
king to sit on his throne, and explained that promise as applying to the Mes- 
siah, who was to rule in the fear of Jehovah, not to be the God of Israel. 
Dr. S.’s translation is unwarrantable, as the meaning he assigns to the pas 
sage 1s preposterous, 

One other example, which we shall take from the xlvth Psalm, will suffice. 
Dr. S. quotes from the ‘Targum, 

“ Ver. 2. Thy beauty, O king Messiah, is pre-eminent above the sons of 
wen: the spirit of prophecy is given unto thy lips: therefore God hath 
blessed thee for ever. (Ver. 7.) The throne of thy glory, O Jehovah, standeth 
for ever and ever ; a righteous sceptre is the sceptre of thy kingdom. (Ver, 
8.) Because thou hast loved righteousness, and hated wickedness, therefore 
thus hath Jehovah thy God anointed thee with the ointment of joy profusely 
above thy fellows.” 

There is surely enough in this passage which is inconsistent with Deity in 
the person addressed, but the question is whether Dr. S. has rightly trans- 
lated and applied the words of the Targum, ver. 7 ; and if we were obliged 
to admit without question the present pointing of the word OD’), we could not 
object to his version, however much we might be astonished at the sense it 
seems to convey; but the Targums originally existed and long remained un- 
pointed. ‘The poimting was first performed by various and unknown indi- 
viduals in a very inaccurate manner, and as now given, it has been reviewed 
and corrected by several Christians, especially by Buxtorf, who would, with- 
out doubt, point according to their own notion of the sense of the passage. 
Now, considering the word 0’) as a verb, and pointing it with a Trere in- 
stead of a Kameiz under the», the translation is, ** The throne of thy glory 
Jehovah hath established for ever,” which exactly corresponds with the 
sense ascribed to the Hebrew original by Mr. Belsham and others. And if 
any one is scrupulous about altering the points, (though their authority ts 
generally allowed to be exceedingly small,) we would refer him to the Tar- 
gum on Ps, x. ver. 12, where the same word occurring as a verb is, never= 
theless, pomted with the Kametz, probably by mistake, as there seems to be 
no doubt about the sense. The words are 7" Nyyaw Ov ” By, * Arise, 
O Jehovah, establish the covenant of thy hand.’’? All other supposed cases 
of divine names being attributed to the Messiah in the Targums are suscept- 
ble of equally easy explanation. 

In his chapter on the Apocrypha, Dr. S.’s utmost ingenuity can produce 
nothing more like evidence for his system than the expression ‘ Eternal 
Saviour’ in the book of Baruch, a book the date of which is unknown, and 
which is entirely destitute of authority. Yet even here the Common Ver- 
sion, ** The Everlasting, our Saviour,” is to be preferred to his, because the 
Everlasting occurs frequently as a name of the Deity in the same book, and 
is even found in the same sentence. 

From Philo our author quotes pretty largely. He identifies the logos of 
this writer with the Messiah, supposing him to have been Jed by his philo- 
sophical opinions to dwell chiefly on the spiritual part of the mixed nature, 
whilst he occasionally recognizes personal qualities rather through the intlu- 
ence of the prevailing opinions of the Jews in general, than in strict con- 
sistency with his own theories, 
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* It appears to me,” says Dr. S, “ that there is a real inconsistency in the 
assertions and doctrines of Philo concerning the Locos; but such incen- 
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the common principles of human infirmity.” . .. “ From all the cireum- 
stances, it seems to me the most reasonable conclusion, that the leading 
aceeptation of the memra or logos, among the Jews of this middle age, was 
to designate an intelligent, intermediate agent; that in the sense of a Media- 
tor between God and man, it became a recognized appellative of the Messiah ; 
that the personal doctrine of the worp was the one generally received ; and 
that the conceptual notion, which Philo interweaves with the other, was purely 
his own invention, the result of his theological philosophy, and the filling up, 
as it were, and finishing of a favourite theory.’’—Script. Test. Vol. I. pp. 599, 
600, 2nd ed, 


No one will be surprised that a sufficient number of passages may be 
found in the writings of Philo, in which the dogos is so spoken of; that taken 
from their connexion, considered apart from the other doctrines of their 
author, and with the assumption of inconsistency and error on his_ part, 
whenever it may seem to be required, they may appear favourable to the 
doctrine which Dr. S. labours to defend ; but a more particular examination 
of the opinions and language of the Jewish philosopher will, we think, prove 
that he has been greatly misunderstood by those who quote him as favouring 
the pre-existence or Deity of the Messiah, and that his writings can throw 
little light on Christian controversy, except as an example of that false phi- 
losophy which so early corrupted the church. 

After rejecting the notion entertained by some, that Philo was a Christian, 


Dr. S. says, 


“The coincidences of sentiment, and more frequently of phraseology, 
which occur in the writings of Philo with the language of Paul and of John 
in the New Testament, must be accounted for on some other principles. 
Yet it would be contrary to all the philosophy of human nature, not to ascribe 
these different but similar streams to one primary source. That source, I 
venture to propose, is not so much to be sought in the writings of Plato, or 
in the ethical lectures of the learned Jews of Alexandria, or in the sole spe- 
culations and invented diction of Philo himself ;—as in the Sacrep Wrrrines 
of tae Orv Testament, transfused into the Alexandrian idiom, paraphrased 
and amplified in the terms and phrases which were vernacular to the Grecian 
Jews, and mixed in a very arbitrary manner with the speculations both of the 
Persian and the Greek philosophers.”—Script. Test. Vol. I. p. 574, 2nd ed. 


Dr. S. can hardly mean to deny that many of the most remarkable charac- 
teristics of the religious philosophy of Philo are derived from the school of 
Plato, and if due weight be given to his first remark in this passage, that the 
coincidences between the Jewish writer and the New Testament are more 
frequently of phraseology than of sentiment, and to the concluding one, that 
whatever was drawn from the Old Testament was mixed in a very arbitrary 
manner with the speculations both of the Persian and Greek philosophers, 
we see nothing in the rest to which we are disposed materially to object, or 
the full admission of which has any bearing on the points of difference be- 
tween us and Dr. S. 

There has been much discussion on the question, to what school of philo- 
Sophy Philo ought to be considered as belonging ; the general voice of anti- 
4 declaring him a Platonist, whilst some learned moderns have maintained 
that he was an Eclectic ; others have supposed him to represent the prevailing 
Opinions of the Alexandrian Jews of his time; others, again, regard him as 

mself the founder of a sect, and the original author of the doctrines he de- 
ered. It has been very justly remarked, that there is much less real dif- 
ference between these several statements than would at first view appear, and 
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than their authors supposed. If in insisting on the Platonism of Philo we 
must be understood to maintain that he professedly and exclusively addicted 
himself to the Platonic school, against such an opinion arguments scarcely to 
be resisted might, without much difhculty, be adduced. Indeed, how could 
a Jew attached to his religion, disposed probably to regard as indirectly de- 
rived from the writings of his own lawgiver all that seemed excellent in the 
philosophy of other nations, and obliged to modify into at least apparent 
harmony with those writings all the doctrines which he embraced, profess 
unresisting submission to the dicta of any Pagan master? It is not to be 
denied, however, that some of the most striking peculiarities of the Platonic 
doctrine are adopted by Philo, and that he explains his meaning by phrase- 
ology and imagery derived from the works of Plato himself, and much used 
among his followers, If we call him an Eclectic, as there is no doubt that 
he occasionally quotes with approbation, and adopts without reserve, the 
sentiments of philosophers of different schools, still it is not the less mani- 
fest that his notions respecting the Divine Nature are Platonic. The later 
Platonists and Eclectics hardly differed except in name, the latter greatly 
admiring Plato and following him, especially on subjects relating to the 
nature of God and the mind. 

Those who maintain that Philo only adopted the prevailing sentiments of 
the learned Jews at Alexandria, should recollect that these Jews studied in 
the schools of philosophy for which that city was celebrated, and in which a 
system, which, if not strictly Platonic, was very nearly allied to Platonism, 
was generally taught. It is probable enough that Philo may not have mate- 
rially differed in opinion from the more learned of his countrymen in his 
native city, but it does not follow that his doctrines are Jewish traditions ; it 
is rather evident how much the circumstances of their education led them to 
accommodate their religion to the wisdom of the age, explaining its simple 
truths according to the fanciful speculations of philosophy, and saving its 
historic details from the contempt with which they would otherwise have been 
inclined to treat them, by allegorizing them into the mystical expression of 
obscure and useless dogmas. ‘Those who speak of Philo’s philosophy as his 
own invention, and represent him rather as the founder of a sect than asa 
supporter of the doctrines of any former leader, can surely mean no more 
than that he made his selection of opinions for himself, that he adopted the 
principle of the Eclectics, but not satisfied with what was done in their 
schools, being, indeed, in a peculiar situation as a Jew, his doctrines did not 
sufficiently agree with theirs for him to be correctly described as belonging 
to their sect; all which is not, or need not be denied by those who call atten- 
tion to the manifest signs of Platonism in the works of Philo, and clearly 
shew that much of his language, respecting the nature of the Deity, is de- 
rived, not from the principles of his own religion, or the traditions of his 
nation, but from the doctrines of the Greek philosopher, which, however, 
he has mixed with opinions derived from various other sources, and reduced 
into some sort of agreement with the principles of his own religion. 

We cannot hope to understand the language of Philo respecting the /ogos, 
except by considering it in connexion with his whole doctrine concerning 
the Divine Nature. We ought, perhaps, hardly to expect perfect consis 
tency from so obscure and mystical a writer, but it will help much to remove 
difficulties, if we keep in mind that many parts of his works are writen 
popularly, according to that view of religion which he considered to be 
suited to the condition of mankind in general, whilst others are designed to 
express the more just and sublime sentiments to which only the learned and 
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contemplative could attain, and which differ from the former so widely, 
that we might despair of harmonizing them, did we not meet with passages 
in which the precepts and opinions of the popular religion are adapted to 
and explained by the sublimer theology. 

That Philo, believing in one God, nevertheless frequently speaks of three 

divine principles, 1S a fact which has attracted much attention, and the pro- 
per explanation of which has been a subject of much discussion. By many 
he is considered as a believer in the Trinity, very nearly as it is received by 
most Christians. Others, sensible of the deviation of his doctrine from re- 
puted orthodoxy, have, according to their own views, either condemned him 
as corrupting the traditions of his people with Platonism, or considered him 
as affording evidence favourable to the Arian doctrine ; whilst a third party, 
much more justly, as it seems to us, have contended, that the three principles 
of Philo are not beings or persons, though sometimes figuratively spoken of 
with personal characters, but only attributes, and that he has derived them 
entirely from his philosophy, not at all from the traditionary religion of his 
nation, 
Our first remark is, that this writer is not always content with making 
three principles in the Divine Nature, but sometimes appears to represent 
God himself as a distinct intelligence presiding over the three principles, and 
sometimes also increases the number of these principles. There is a very 
remarkable passage in the book seps gpuyadwy (concerning fugitives) in which 
the author, allegorizing the precepts of the Mosaic law respecting the cities 
of refuge, absolutely speaks of six different principles in the Divine Nature 
all inferior to God himself, being really intended as no more than attributes, 
and yet having, apparently, distinct intelligence ascribed to them. The 
passage is long, but we think important: it is as follows : 


“T must next explain which they are, and why their number is six. Is 
not, then, the most ancient, the strongest and best, not city only, but Metro- 
polis, the Divine Word to which, above all, it is most profitable to flee? But 
the other five colonies, as it were, are powers of him who uttered the rcord, 
of which the chief is the creative, by means of which the Maker, Ay his word, 
fabricated the world. The second is the roya/, by means of which, having 
created, he rules what he has made: the third is the denignant, through 
which the Maker pities, and is merciful to, his own work; the fourth is the 
legislative quality, through which he forbids those things which ought not to 
he, Fair and well fortified cities all of them, excellent places of refuge for 
those who are worthy of being saved. Good and humane is the appointment, 
fitted to excite and encourage hope. Who else could have exhibited such 
an abundance of beneficial things, according to the variety of cases of persons 
sinning unintentionally, who have not all the same strength or the same 
weakness? The intention is, that he who is capable of running swiftly should 
press on, without stopping to take breath, to that supreme divine word, which 
s the fountain of wisdom; that, drinking from its stream, instead of death he 
may find as a reward eternal life ; that he who is not equally swift should flee 
‘0 the creative power, which Moses names God, because all things were dis- 
posed and arranged by it... . but that he who is not sufficiently active 
tor this should take refuge with the royal power. . . . . But to him who is 
hot sufficiently quick to reach the above-mentioned stations, as being far 
removed, other nearer goals are fixed of useful powers, the mercifu/, and that 
which i escribes what should be done ; and that which forbids what ought not 
of Hone... . . These are the six cities which are called places of refuge, 

which five are figuratively represented, and have their resemblance in the 
the ¢ —. The commanding and forbidding powers (have as their types) 
Copy of the laws laid up in the ark of the covenant; but the merciful 
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power, the cover of the ark itself, which is called the mercy-seat ; and the 
creative and royal powers, the two winged cherubim placed over it 
divine word, superior to all these, Aas not taken any visible form, as bearing q 
resemblance to no object of sense, being the very image of God, the : 
ancient of all objects of thought, placed nearest, there being no separating 
interval, to him who alone truly exists ; (possesses an independent existence.’ 
for it is said (he here quotes Exod. xxv. 22), ‘ I will speak to thee from 
above the mercy-seat between the two cherubim,’ so that the ord should 
he, as it were, a charioteer fo the other powers, but he that uttereth the word, 
as the person riding in the chariot, who gives his command to the charioteer 
in all things for the right direction of the whole. He, then, who is not only 
free from voluntary guilt, but has not even involuntarily committed crime, 
having God himself as his inheritance, will dwell in him alone ; Int they who 
not intentionally but undesignedly have sinned, will have, as places of refuge, 
the cities which have been spoken of, abounding in good things and wealthy, 
Of these cities of refuge three are beyond the river, far removed from our 
race. Which are these? The Word of our Ruler and his creative and rowel 
yowers. For to them belong the heaven and the whole world. But neigh- 
Satie and contiguous to us, placed near to the mortal race of men, which 
alone is liable to sin, are the three on this side of the river, the mereifi/ 
power, that which commands what should be done, and that which forbids things 
not to ble done. Yor these are close at hand to us.””—Philo de Profugis (pp. 
4614, 465, ed. Turnebi et Hoeschelii, Paris, 1640). 


But the 


’ 
most 


It is plain from this passage that Philo recognizes one Supreme and only 
true God, whom he placed above all those divine energies or attributes 
which he endowed with a sort of personality, much in the same manner as 
Proclus (Comm. in ‘Timeum, Plat. Lib. 11.) contends that Plato himself con- 
sidered the Supreme God as presiding over his three principles. Again, we 
see here that Philo is led by no better reason than the desire of allegoriring 
the six cities of refuge, to distinguish six divine principles instead of three, 
which he divides into two triads, one superior to the other, but both inferior 
to the Supreme God himself, whose qualities they all are. As to the nature 
of the word, we perceive that Philo had no conception whatever of its pos- 
sible incarnation or sensible appearance among men ; that he considered tt 
as really nothing more than the utterance or expression of the will of the 
great Supreme ; and that in figuratively giving it a personal character, he 
made it, though in some respects superior to the Divine attributes, yet infe- 
rior and subject to God himself. The following passage affords very distinct 
oe of the sense in which alone Philo attributed personal characters to the 

divine perfections. It is an allegorization of the beginning of Gen. xvii: 

** For Abraham also coming with zeal, and haste, and great alacrity, orders 
Sarah, who represents virtue, to hasten and mix three measures of fine meal, 
and make hearth-cakes, when God, accompanied by his two principal powers, 
his reyalty and his goodness, He, in the midst of them, being one, produced 
three images in the visual soul,” (i. e. caused the visible appearance of three 
persons, though the whole was but a manifestation of himself alone,) “ each 
of which could by no means be measured, for God is incomprehensible, and 
his powers are incomprehensible ; but he measures all things, for his goedae# 
is the measure of good men, his power is the measure of obedient men, but 
he himself, the Sovereign, is the measure of all corporeal and incorpore 
things. Wherefore, these powers, obtaining the nature of rules and precep®: 
are ® means of estimating things inferior to them. These three measures, 
then, it is good to have mingled and worked together in the soul, that being 
persuaded that God is supremely exalted, sho rises above his on power, 
ts cither perceived without them, or manifested in them, it may receive the 
impressions of his power and beneficence, and, being initiated into the most 
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rfect mysteries, may not readily utter those divine secrets, but using them 
eautiously, and preserving silence upon them, may keep them sacred.”’— 
(Philo Jud. de Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, p. 139, ed. Turn, et Hoesch.) 


It seems justly to be inferred from this strange passage, in which Sarah is 
made to represent the state of the wise man, virtue, and her action of mixing 
the meal into cakes what is done by the philosophic mind, that Philo con- 
sidered the different personations of the Deity, as distinct in the eyes of the 
ignorant and vulgar, but as perceived by true wisdom, to be none of them 
any other than God himself, and to have no real separate existence. We 
suppose he here understands the appearance to Abraham, as we have ina 
preceding part of this article explained it, not of any three beings, human or 
angelic, but of a triple manifestation of the one only God, which he there- 
fore fancifully represents as himself, and two of his attributes or powers ; 
but his whole object is to establish that these powers, though seeming dis- 
tinct from him, and apparently endowed with a separate personality, are 
perceived by the reflecting and contemplative mind to be really but one and 
the same being, and to be only the exhibitions or effects of his attributes, 
In farther illustration of this subject, we must lay before our readers another 
extract relating to the same portion of sacred Instory, though taken froma 
different work of Philo, which seems fitted to remove every doubt respecting 
his notion of persons or distinctions in the Divine Nature : 


“When, therefore, the mind is enlightened by God as if it were noon-day,” 
(shining upon it, as it were, with a noon-day brightness,) and, being altoge- 
ther filled with a light of intelligence, is freed from shadows by the splendour 
diffused through it, it comprehends the three images of the one subject, one 
heing the reality, (the real existence,) the other two, shadows which it throws, 
something like which happens also to objects in the light which is perceived 
by the senses, for things standing or moving in it often give two shadows. 
Let not, indeed, any one think that in speaking of God, the word shadows is 
employed literally; it is but a figurative use of the word for the clearer 
expression of the thing to be explained, since the truth is not thus. But any 
one approaching the nearest possible to the truth might say, that the middle 
one was the Farner or ALL, who in the sacred Scriptures is called by the 
peculiar name, He wo 1s; (the self-evistent, an interpretation of Jehovah ;) 
but the powers on each side are the most ancient, and the most closely united 
to ‘Him who is,’ of which one is called the ercative, the other the royal. 
And the creative power is Gop, for it established and arranged the whole ; 
(deriving Gc from @ew, to place or dispose ;) but the royal power is the 
Lorp, for it is right that the Creator should rule over and govern that which 
1§ Created, (This remark shews the essential identity, according to Philo, of 
the Creative and governing powers.) He then that is in the middle, attended 
om each side by his powers, (or attributes,) affords to the acute understanding 
aaa sometimes of one, sometimes of three. Of one, when the soul, being 
teers S ote gee risen above not only the ym S, ee 

‘Ts. \ . , » ~ i ee 
tein tothe pure, cimple! and tn itself complete, ide. OF three, when not yet 
initiated in i rh ¢ bates cage co wee fl a “ ith in ferior matters, and is not 
ahle to Naprahend ered v cites rg wit ty hy himself alone other- 
wise ide be “ n who ong oe any oO ee y Ph fe ‘wel 
hee Vy means of his acts, creation and government, (Philo de ADF 

» Pp. 366, 367, ed. Turnebi et Hoesch.) 


a It h wey obseryable that the Divine word or logos is not at all mentioned 
euber of the two passages last quoted, although it is not easy to conceive 


OW it ¢ : : : . : , 
"could have been omitted, had Philo considered it as having a real 


and , m .. t ‘ , 
distinct existence as a part of the Divine Nature. We have now seen 
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him at one time representing two triads of different degrees of inferiority wp 
the Supreme God, at the head of the first of which the Jogos was placed, at 
another, constituting a triad of God himself and two of his perfections, with. 
out at all introducing the dogos ; and what we have seen of his meaning in 
attributing personal characters to divine perfections, will prepare us for 
understanding the language which has been so confidently appealed to by 
the Christian defenders of mystical notions respecting the nature of him who 
1s called the ** Word of God.’ We shall first state what appears to be the 
true meaning of Philo in using the term /ogos, and shall then take such 
farther notice as may seem requisite of the supposition of his having em- 
ployed the term in two different senses, the one derived from the Platonic 


philosophy, the other from the religious traditions of his countrymen, and of 


the epithets he has given to his logos, which are supposed to prove its iden- 
tity with the Messiah predicted in the Jewish Scriptures. First, then, we 
believe that the doqos of Philo really signifies the Divine inted/igence or wis- 
dom, a property or attribute of the Divine Nature, not a real person, or dis. 
tinct subsistence, and has personal qualities ascribed to it only in the same 
sense in which other Divine perfections or energies, as the creative and go- 
verning powers, have a firurative personality ascribed to them by this fanc iful 
writer. To his Platonism, not to his religion, we attribute his doctrine on 
this subject. The following passage may be considered as a very clear ex- 
pression of his real meaning : 


** For God perceiving before-hand, by means of his Deity, that there could 
never be a good copy without a good pattern, nor any sensible object, such 
as not to deserve censure, unless it should correspond to an idea in the under- 
standing as its archetype, having determined to form this visible world, first 
formed an intellectual one, that using as a model that which was incorporeal 
and most divine in its nature, he might complete the corporeal and newer 
one as an exact resemblance of the older; containing in it as many species of 
sensible things as the other did of intellectual (i. e. of those which existed in 
the understanding only). The world, which consists of ideas only, it would 
not be right in speaking or thinking to confine to any place, dud ie shal 
understand how it exists by considering a similitude taken from our own affarre. 
When a city is about to be founded by the munificence of a king, or of any 
ruler possessing sovereign power, and adorning his good fortune by a dispo- 
sition to liberality, there comes some person, skilful in architecture, and 
having considered the advantages which the situation affords, first delineates 
within himself almost all the parts of the intended city, its temples, gymnast, 
&e. Then the images of each being impressed, as it were on wax, in bis 
own mind, he thus forms an infe//ectual city, of which, exciting agaia the 
forms in the memory with which he is furnished by nature, and thus m™- 
pressing them yet more strongly, like a good workman looking to his patter®, 
he begins to construct a proper union of stone and wood, conforming the ma- 
terial objects one to each of the immaterial ideas. And thus, ina great degree, 
are we to think concerning God, who having determined to found this grea! 
city, first conceived in his mind its forms, from which, having constructed 40 
intellectual world, he made use of it as a pattern in forming the sensible 
world. In like manner, then, as in the case of the architect, the preco® 
ceived city has no external existence, but is only impressed on the mind ot 
the artificer, so neither has the ideal world any other place than the Divine 
teord, (logos, reason or intellect,) which arranged all things—for what other 
place could there be among the divine powers fit for receiving, I will not ey 
all ideas, but even any one of the simplest? .. .. But ifany one should wid 
fo employ plamer trords, he rroudd say, that the intellectual rrorld (the — 
of ideas existing only in the Divine mind) is nothing different from the Wer 
of God creating the world: for neither is the intellectual city any ‘i 
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didereat from the reasoning (or meditation Asy:ruos) of the architect design 
ing to build the city, conceived in his mind.””—(Philo de Mundi Opificio, pp. 
3—5, ed. Turn. et Hoesch.) 

We add a short extract from another treatise : 

“God is the first light: and he is not only light, but the archetype of all 
other light; rather is elder and more exalted than the archetype, having the 
word as his copy—for the copy, his most perfect word, is light, but he himself 
is like no created thing.”—(De Somniis, p. 576, ed. T. et H.) 


Again, 

Moses says expressly that man was formed after the image of God, but if 
the part (i.e. man, who is but a small part of the world) is av image of the 
image, (i. e. of the word, which is an image or transcript of God himself, and 
which Philo means to say that Moses referred to, when he aflirmed that man 
was made in the image of God,) without doubt the whole species, this whole 
sensible world is so too, which is a better resemblance than the human one 
of the Divine image; but it is evident that the archetypal image, (image or 
reflection of God himself, giving form to all other things,) which we call the 
intellectual (or ideal) world, must itself be the pattern of the forms of things, 
the idea of ideas, the Word of God.”’—-(De Mundi Opificio, p. 5, ed. T. et H.) 


Once more : 

“For nothing mortal can be formed after the image of the Supreme Being, 
the father of all, but after that of the second God, whe is his word.’—Liber 1. 
Questionum et Solutionum apud Eusebium, Prep. Evang. Lib. vii. Cap. xiii. 


Comparing this last with the preceding passage in which the Jogos is said 
to be the God in whose image man was made, at the very moment when this 
same logos is explained to be the ideal world conceived by God before his 
creation of the sensible world, and, therefore, having no existence but as a 
distinct conception of the Divine mind, no deity but as identical with God 
himself, we obtain just notions as to the real meaning of this author’s ob- 
scure and figurative mode of expression, and plainly perceive, that though 
this kind of language may have prepared the way for the corruption of 
Christianity, it is not used by Philo himself to express any thing analogous 
with the doctrines of reputed orthodoxy. We might confirm the view we 
have given of the figurative character of what he says of the logos by refe- 
rence to several of his statements on kindred subjects, as bis describing the 
world as the on/y and beloved son of God and his wisdom, (De Temulentia, 
p 244, ed, T. et H.,) and his representing the thoughts and determinations 
of wise men as their spiritual children (de Vita Contemplativa, p. 899, ed. 
T. et H.), which surely afford a sufficient comment on his calling the word 
the son and the first-born son of God. It is observable, that although, in a 
sag just referred to, he calls the sensible world the son of God and his 

‘dom, in another place he calls the logos, i. e. the ideal world, the pat- 
tern according to which the sensible one was formed, by the same name, 
which is enough to prove that the title is figuratively used. Many of Dr. 
S.’s extracts from Philo, which indeed nae most of those we have pro- 

uced, will be found strongly supporting the view we have given of his doc- 
trine, and all of them, we think. when examined in their connexion, will 

Tmonize with it. Dr. S. himself has fairly stated, that 


“ - . gj ' 
oo Word is represented as being the same to the Supreme Intellect 
th speech is to the human; and as being the conception, idea, or purpose of 

© Creator, existing in the Divine mind previously to the actual formation 
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of his works.—If,” he proceeds, ‘ this paragraph were to be taken absoluteh 
and without restriction as a key to the other parts, our inquiry would be an 
swered ; and it would be summarily decided that all those other attributives 
are nothing but personifications and allegories, thus variously and fancifully 
representing the single idea of the original and eternal PLAN or pEsiGy of the 
lafinite Zatelligence.”’—Script. Test. Vol. I. p. 595, 2nd ed. 


Such has, in fact, been the decision of some of the ablest men who haye 
applied themselves to the subject—of Basnage, Souverain, Nye, and, above 
all, of Mosheim,* not now to mention others. What then is the areument 
by which Dr, S. attempts to resist this conclusion ? 7 


** This hypothesis,” he says, “‘ would involve the charge on the writer before 
us of an extravagance and luxuriance of imagination and diction, which might 
challenge all parallel among authors having the smallest pretensions to so- 
briety of thought.—But Philo was no such preposterous writer. Unjustifiable 
and of injurious tendency as is his favourite principle of interpretation, that 
principle may be traced to the ambition of moulding revealed theology accord- 
mg to his system of philosophy. tis, likewise, observable that his doctrine 
concerning the WorD is, in a great measure, conveyed in the form of interpre- 
tations of the supposed allegories of Scripture : and those interpretations are 
professedly given as the literal meaning of the allegories. But no sane 
writer could give interpretations of alleged enigmas in terms equally enigma- 
tical with the things to be interpreted, or even more so.”’—I[bid. p. 596, 2nd ed, 


We cannot say what may be the value of Philo’s pretensions to sobriety of 


thought, but we have quoted at length a passage in which he represents the 
six cities of refuge as really meaning the Divine Logos and five other divine 
attributes ; yet we have i quoted his own declaration, that neither this 
divine logos nor these attributes are in any strict sense distinct from God 
himself, or have any existence but as properties of his nature, Perhaps to 
those who consider the distinction he draws between popular and philosophi- 
cal modes of speaking on the subject, and who call to mind the extravagan- 
cies and inconsistencies with which his allegories abound, there may not ap- 
pear any thing very wonderful in what Dr. S. regards as impossible ; at all 
events, the fact is before us. In accommodation to a favourite system ot 
philosophy, and under the idea that the doctrine of the pure and simple unity 
of God could only be comprehended by the most refined and contemplative 
minds, Philo habitually attributed to certain qualities and energies of the Di- 
vine nature a sort of figurative personality, and never scrupled in forming 
his allegories to speak of them as, in a certain sense, distinct ; but we must 
take his own explanation of what he really meant by this language, from 
which we learn that the word, the creative, and other powers, stand in much 
the same relation to the Divine Mind, that thoughts and _ yolitions do to the 
human mind. 

The reason given by Dr. S. for identifying the logos of Philo with the 
Messiah, that ‘ otherwise it must be admitted that this writer has made no 
mention of the Messiah at all,”” is most extraordinary, the want of other no- 
tices than can be imagined to be conveyed by his use of this term being, 0 
fact, a sufficient proof that he either was not much impressed with the hope 
of his countrymen, or had some reason for avoiding its introduction in his 
philosophical allegories, 


es 


* The learned reader will immediately perceive how much we are indebted to — 
note of this distinguished man on the opinions of Philo, in his edition of Cudwort 
Intellectual System. 
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The notion of a double sense of the term /ogos—a philosophic, in which it 
sisnifies the Divine intellect, or what is conceived in the Divine mind, and a 
religious, in which it refers to a divine person, cannot be defended otherwise 
than by shewing either that there are inconsistencies in the use of the term 
which cannot be reconciled without such an assumption, or that there are 
titles and epithets given to the logos which, necessarily implying distinct per- 
sonality, cannot belong to the same logos, which the author affirms to have 
been no more than the conception or purpose of the Creator. Now the in- 
consistencies of Philo on this subject relate to no essential point, and are 
really very trifling, considering his character as a writer; and in the long 
train of titles ascribed to the logos in different parts of his work, we do not 
observe one which is really inconsistent with merely figurative personality. 
lf the worD is called God, so, more than once, is the creative power: all 
such expressions as the shadow, image, express image of the seal of God, are 
peculiarly appropriate to the view we have given of Philo’s doctrine: the 
word angel is often used by this writer to signify only a manifestation 
or medium of action, and affords no proof whatever of real personal exist- 
ence: other personal titles are merely figurative, illustrating the action or 
otlice of the personified Word in particular instances, and forming parts of 
particular allegories. 

Upon the whole, the philosophy which appears in the writings of Philo 
may have been common among his more learned countrymen, especially at 
Alexandria; it may possibly have had some influence on the language of 
the New Testament, and we do not doubt its having been the original source 
of those corruptions of Christianity which now assume the name of ortho- 
doxy ; but that in the hands of the Jewish philosopher, or even of the earlicr 
Christian fathers, it meant any thing resembling the modern doctrine, we 
must altogether deny, and we think we have justified this denial by abundant 
evidence, 

Dr, S.’s remaining section is on the Rabbinical writings : 


oT ' Z ; 
That the Jews,” he says, ‘‘in the middle ages, and their successors of 


rs present day, have looked for only a human Messiah, it would be super- 
uous to prove... . . But it is not impossible that in the writings of this 


u ype te : . as 
f ee people, some remains may be discoverable of their better and earlicr 
aith, 


i may be readily eranted, that if we are determined to believe that their 
carer faith was different from their present, and was more to our taste, we 
os aha examination of writings so mystical and obscure as theirs, find 
canines ar support for almost any doctrine which pleases us ; but the 
aed roma that the modern Jews, who respect these writings and have 
rs er means for understanding them than we have, find nothing in 
a a with their own opinions, ought surely to have some little 
hte ofl “ _ Dr. S. proceeds to give an account of the book Zohar or 
rp I r 4 to have been compiled from the sayings of Rabbi Simeon, 
lestructior ele a celebrated Jew, supposed to have been born before the 
with suffi of Jerusalem, ** Being unable,” he tells us, “‘ to read this book 
tractin tent intelligence, I have recourse to the more easy method of ex- 
vee J sy from the ample collections of Schoettgenius.” Our own 
We shall 8 with the Zohar being derived from the same source as Dr. ee 
eMlent to wi 4 a word on the controversy respecting 1s real age, or the 
on his uch it has been interpolated, but we are prepared to maintain, 

own evidence, that Schoettgenius was mistaken 1n attributing to the 
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author of this book, and to other Jewish writers, a belief in the Divine No. 
ture of the Messiah, or in any of the mysteries of modern Christian onho- 
doxy. We take as a fair specimen of the whole the evidence of the appli. 
cation of the names Jehovah, Shechinah, and Holy and blessed God, to the 
Messiah. 1. Jehovah, ‘* This essential name of God is applied to the Mes- 
siah, Jerem. xxiii. 6, (Jehovah our righteousness,) upon which place see 
what is said in the 2nd book.’’* 

** Zohar Deuter, fol. 119, col. 473, * In another place the learned in our 
traditions have taught that THE TEMPLE and the NAME of the Messian 
may be called by the name of the Tetragrammaton (i. e. Jehovah), "— 
(Schoettgenius, Hore Hebr. et Talm., Vol, II. p. 4.) It is strange that the 
application of a name equally to the temple and the name of the Messiah, 
should be thought to prove any thing respecting the Messiah's nature, 
** Zohar, in Exod, fol. 21, col. 33. The words of Exod. xii. 21, * And 
Jehovah will go before them,’ are explained of the matron and the angel 
of the covenant, which I shall shew to be names of the Messiah.’ ’’— (Schoettg, 
loc. cit.) We need not now inquire into the meaning of the mystical term 
matron in the Zohar. The object of the comment is the remark that it was 
not Jehovah himself, who could not be more in one place than another, but 
some symbol of his presence, or perhaps, in the estimation of the metaphy- 
sical commentator, some emanation from him which really accompanied the 
people. The next argument is a very strange one. ‘ Midrascli Tehillim 
ad Ps. evi, fol. 40, 1, in reference to the words of Isaiah xxxvy. 10, * 4nd 
the redeemed of Jehovah shall return.’ He does not say, the redeemed of 
Elias, nor the redeemed of the Messiah : but the redeemed of Jehovah. It 
is evident here that the redeemed of the Messiah and the redcemed of Jeho- 
vah are considered as synonymous.’’—(Schoettg. loc. cit.) Doubtless the 
same persons would be intended by the redeemed, whether of Elias, the 
Messiah, or Jehovah, either of the former being able to redeem ouly by the 
aid and authority of Jehovah; but the identity of the Messiah and Jehovah 
no more follows than that of Elias and Jehovah. Lastly, ‘* Midrasch 
Tehillim, fol. 57, 1, Rabbi Huna said, the Messiah is called by eight names, 
which are, Jinnon, Jehovah, our righteousness, &c.; because the words 
PIS Ay (Jehovah our righteousness) are here counted as two names, 
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* On turving to the passage referred to we find several extracts from Jt wish 
books. Echa rabbathi, fol. 59,2: ‘ What is the name of the king Messiah ? Rabbi 
Abbas, the son of Cabana, said, Jehovah is his name.’’ It is difficult to judge of this 
without seeing what precedes and follows it, but it probably reters to this very p* 
sage of Jeremiah, understood as explained in the following extracts ; Rabbi Josep 
Albo in Sepher Ikkarim : “ The Scripture calls the name of the Messiah, Jehorah 
our righteousness, because he is the mediator of God, through whom we obtain Just 
fication from God.” Kimchi: ‘‘ The Israelites shall call their Messiah by the #a™ 
Jehovah our righteousness, because in his times the righteousness of God towards @ 
will be firm and well established.” Midrasch Tehillim ad Psa. xxi. 1: “ God cals 
the king Messiah by his own name. But what is his name? The answer 1s fou 
Exod. xv. 3, Jehovah is a man of war. But it is said concerning the hing Messiah, 
and this is /is name’’ (referring to Jer. xxiii. 5). The meaning of this ener» 
that God himself could not properly be called a warrior; but the expected Messi®, 
expected by the Jews as a warlike deliverer, is said by Jeremiah to be called Je ' 
our righteousness ; he may, therefore, be intended by Jehovah the warrior, it ve 
understood, of course, in both places, not that the Messiah was Jehovah, oe . 
Jehovah acted by him. The argument for the application of the passage Test € 


tirely ow the Messiah not being Jehovah, but honoured with his name as his repre 
seutative. : 
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whereas in reality they are but one, perhaps the modern Jews have expunged 
one which might be ascertained by a collation of copies.’’—(Schoettg. loc. 
cit.) If this remark be correct, the whole force of the passage is destroyed, 
since the object is to ‘mir that the Messiah is called Jehovah, not by the 
symbolical name * Jehovah our righteousness,’’? which would not convey 
the least hint of identity with Jehovah. And whether the passage has been 
altered or not, it is evident from what has been already said, that the appli- 
cation of the name could not be intended to express participation in nature. 
This is the whole Rabbinical evidence adduced by Schoettgenius to prove 
that the Jews expected their Messiah to be Jehovah : it is perfectly worth- 
less. 
The word Shechinah was used by the Jews to express any manifestation 
of the Divine presence or energy. It is not a name of God, but of the 
symbols of his presence on earth, and might without impropriety be applied 
to men enabled by him to act in an extraordinary manner, as well as to a 
bright cloud or a burning bush. Ii will be enough for us to notice one pas- 
sage from the Zohar, upon which Schoettgenius chiefly relies. ‘* Zohar, 
Gen, fol. 88, col, 343: ** This son is the faithful shepherd. Concerning 
thee ut is said, Ps. 11. 12, * hiss the son,’ and ver. 7, * thou art my son.’ 
But he is the Prince of Israel, the Lord of things below, the chief of minis- 
tering angels, the Son of the Most High, the Son of the holy and blessed 
(iod, and the gracious Shechinah.’’—(Schoettg. Hore Heb. et Talm. Vol. 
ll. p. 6.) The last expression means the gracious manifestation of God’s 
favours to his people. It is not a personal appellation, and is therefore no 
proof of the Messiah’s participation in divine names. With respect to the 
third title, “ Zohar, Genes. fol. 63, col. 249,’” is quoted thus: ‘* And the 
King Messiah, who is called by the name of the holy and blessed God.” 
(Schoettg. Hora Heb. et ‘Talm. Vol. II. p. 8.) It may be enough in illus- 
tration of the sense in which this is said, to quote from Bava-bathra, fol. 75, 
2, words elsewhere alleged by Schoettgenius: ** There are three things 
which receive the name of the holy and blessed God himself, namely, the 
Just, the Messiah, and Jerusalem.” —(Apud Schoettg. Vol. II. p. 205.) 
Afier reading this, will any man in bis senses suppose that Jewish writers 
understood being called by the name of the Most High to imply any partici- 
pation in bis nature ? 

We conclude that there has been no proof afforded either from the Zohar 
or from other Rabbinical works, that the Jews at any period expected their 
Messiah to be a partaker in the Divine Nature. We think we have shewn 
that Dr. S. has totally failed in his endeavours to deduce, either from the Old 
Testament or from Jewish writings of a later date, any evidence favourable 
to his doctrine ; and that he cannot carry forward to the examination of the 
Christian Scriptures themselves, even the slightest reasonable presumption in 
behalf of the views which he so ingeniously and learnedly labours to es- 
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MEMOIR OF HENRI GREGOIRE, BISHOP OF BLOTS. 


(Translated from Le Globe.) 


Wuy is it that we have to commence bya reproach on liberalism th’s list 
tribute to one of its most pure and courageous heroes >? He who had pre- 
sided during times of difficulty over our two great revolutionary Assemblies; 
who had consecrated his life to the abolition of slavery, to the establish- 
ment of rehyious liberty, to forwarding national education, has passed his 
old age in solitude and neglect, in that couutry which his zeal liad so ably 
served, 

And when the electors of a department, making themselves the interpret- 
ers of the public gratitude, wished to pay that homage to his name which 
they thought the most impressive, by inscribing it amongst those of the re- 
presentatives of his country, counter-revolutionary voices having basely tra- 
duced him, the Assembly knew no better than to evade his defence by a 
parliamentary subterfuge. 

And when French liberty had again triumphed over the backsliding 
princes whom she had already once overthrown, she thought not of with- 
drawing from oblivion one of ber patriarchs—she thought not of restoring 
to him a place in the bosom of the learned society of which he was one of 
the founders, and of which revenge had robbed him. ‘The retreat of the old 
man became more obscure than ever; and, as under the restoration, so 
now he found himself surrounded by only a small number of friends, whose 
minds and hearts were elevated by his instruction and example. _[s it then 
true that liberty, which has such power for destruction, knows not how to 
reward its defenders ? 

Henri Grégoire, born at Vétro, near Luneville, in 1750, exercised the 
pastoral duties at Emberménil. He had made himself known, in 1772, by 
**An Eulogium on Poetry,’? for which honours were awarded to him by 
the Academy of Nanci; and some years after, by an essay upon * The 
Political, Physical, and Moral Improvement of the Jews’? (a liberal work) ; 
when, in 1789, he was appointed deputy from the clergy of Lorraine to the 
Ntates-general. 

The Rector of Emberménil was one of the first ecclesiastics who united 
himself to the Tiers-état. He assisted at the sitting of the Jeu-de-Paume, 
where his presence, as well as that of Rabaud-St.-Etienne, and of the Don 
Gerle, has furnished David with an ingenious episode in the story of his 
admirable picture. Grégoire was likewise the first ecclesiastic who took the 
oaths to the constitution for the clergy. The example of a man whose pious 
zeal and whose acquirements were well known, and the discourse which he 
delivered, to shew his motives for taking the oath, had great influence upoe 
other members of the order to which he belonged. ‘Thence may be dated 
the violent hatred of which he was the object all his life, and which revived 
with redoubled intensity in his last moments. 

The suffrages of two departments, La Sarthe and Loir-et-Cher, conferred 
upon him the Constitutional Episcopacy : he chose the latter department, 
and was soon invested with the affection and the confidence which pointed 
him out for the central administration, and subsequently to represent the 
department in the Convention. 

Among his principal political acts in the Constituent Assembly, we ought 
to mention the proposition for a declaration of duties, indispensable, im huis 











opinion, to accompany the declaration of rights ; the active part he took in 
the abolition of privileges, in the famous nocturnal sitting of August 4, 1789, 
in which he demanded the suppression of the annats ; his repeated efforts 
in favour of the Jews and of men of colour: ina word, his entirely demo- 
cratical opinion upon the elective franchise. A duty of one mare of silver 
had been proposed as the terms of eligibility ; many members of the Assem- 
bly opposed all restriction on the liberty of choice : their advice did not 
prevail. However, subsequently, they consented to suppress all conditions 
respecting eligibility ; increasing the contribution exacted from the electors. 
Grégoire resisted this last measure. ‘* You wish’’ (he cried) ‘* to concen- 
irate the representation in some citizens who are rich and large proprietors. 
The legislative power will thus be placed in a limited number of families. 
Much has been said of aristocracy, and here tt zs.”’ 

At the first sitting of the Convention, Collot D’Herbois and Grégoire 
demanded the abolition of royalty, which was voted unanimously by the new 
assembly. An expression of Grégoire’s upon this occasion is remarkable, as 
the opinion of democracy upon royalty: ** The history of kings is the mar- 
tyrology of nations.’”” When the discussion opened upon putting Louis the 
XVith upon his trial, Grégoire voted in the affirmative ; but at the same time 
took occasion to declare, that the punishment of death appeared to him a re- 
lic of barbarism that ought to be expunged from European codes; and to 
demand that the accused, if condemned, should have the benefit of this abo- 
ition, Faithful to this principle, Grégoire, who was absent on a commis- 
sion from the Assembly at the time of the sentence, would not affix his sig- 
nature to a letter of approval, drawn-up by some of his colleagues, until he 
had made them erase the words ‘‘to death.’’ ‘The original letter exists in the 
archives, and is a conclusive answer to those who accuse Grégoire of having, 
in this instance, humbled the character of priest before that of revolutionist. 

The Bishop of Blois was president of the Convention when the deputies 
from Savoy came to demand to be united to France. It was he who gave them 
the fraternal embrace, amidst the acclamations of the Assembly and of the 
public tribunes, after having addvessed a discourse to them in which he pro~ 
mised the support of France to all oppressed people ; and in which his phi- 
lanthropic feeling, rising above national prejudices, made him anticipate a 
future universal alliance. “ A new age opens upon us,’’ said he ; **the palm 
branches of fraternity and of peace shall adorn the fore-ground ; then hi- 
berty, equalizing all Europe, shall visit her domains ; and this quarter of the 
globe shall no longer contain fortresses, frontiers, or foreigners.” 

lhe same sentiments are found in the sketch of a resolution which he 
proposed in the committee of public instruction, of which he was a member, 
with a view to establish amongst authors, learned men, and journalists of all 

countries, active correspondence and fixed relations; and of assuring them 
throughout of the support and protection of the governments: * The united 
committees of public safety and of public instruction, considering that it es- 
sentially concerns the social happiness, and the prosperity of the republic, to 
multiply means capable of exciting patriotism, of perfecting moral feeling, 
od os mn arging the influence of the arts ; considering that a is pee 
lant » ind that the energy of this sentiment accords with that gentle phi- 
"fOpy which draws yet closer the ties by which friendly nations are 
wien’ ee to strengthen the spirit of toleration and of ees — 

ptviuadicee ans to extinguish national egotism, to close up the gu gern 
8, hatred, and despotism, have opened betwixt rival nations; Con 
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474 Memoir of Bishop Gregoire. 


sidering that the rapid circulation of knowledge is one of the means to ob. 
tain this end, decrees,’’ &c., &c. 

The lshoure of Geégoive in the committee of public instruction were 
many and important. We may refer with advantage to the reports which he 
made to the Convention in the name of this committee, on the digest of the 
‘* Annales du Civisme ; on the necessity of reforming the moral Instruction ; 
on the assistance and rewards due to savants, artists, &c., for whom he ob. 
tained an annual grant of a hundred thousand crowns, raised afterwards to 
eight hundred thousand francs; on the utility of encouraging scientific ey- 
peditions ; on the inscriptions for public monuments, which the Assembly, 
upon his proposition, ordered to be henceforth composed j in the French lan- 
guage ; on the means of extirpating the provincial dialects (patois) ; on the 
creation of the School of Arts and Trades; on that of the Board of Lon; gitude ; 
he contributed Sarid to the founding of these two establishments, as well as 
to that of the National Institute, from which he was excluded twenty years 
after, by the Vaublanc administration ; an exclusion maintained since the 
restoration of July. Iu a word, Grégoire obtained from the Convention the 
reward of his generous efforts, already crowned with partial success by the 
constituent assembly—colonial slavery was completely abolished. 

One of the most respectable acts of his life was the courageous perseve- 
rance with which he publicly defended his religious opinions, in detiance of 
the abuse and menaces heaped upon him by the partisans of Herbert and of 
Chaumette. ‘The commune of Paris, wishing to substitute for the established 
worships that of reason, aud the bishop of the metropolis, Gobel, having had 
the weakness to apostatise from his faith, they summoned the Bishop of Blois 
in full assembly to imitate this example. * A Catholic by conviction and by 
feeling,’’ re plied Grégoire, “a priest by choice, I have been appointed bishop 
by the people ; but it is neither from them nor from you that I hold my 
mission. I have consented to carry the load of episcopacy when it was sur- 
rounded with thorns. ‘They tormented me to acce pt it ; and now they tor- 
ment me to chiein: an abdication which they shall never drag from me. 
Acting upon those sacred principles which are so dear to me, and which | 
defy you to tear from me, | have studied the good of my diocese, I remain 
bishop to do so again. I demand freedom of worship. * And the grandeur of 
virtue triumphed in his person over the violence of the most fiery dema- 
gogues ; it should also have closed the mouths of calumniators of another 
class. 

An advocate for humanity, even in favour of his adversaries, Gre goire 
demanded and obtained the liberation of the refractory priests who were 
crowded together on the floating bridges at Rochefort. After their deliver- 
ance, these priests published an account of their recent deliverance from 
captivity, without one word of gratitude to him who had broken their chams. 
It was Grégoire also, as he relates in one of his last letters to M. de Queen, 
who, after the revolution, first demanded that the Christian temples should 
be opened ; yet Christian priests have assailed his latest hours with threats, 
and have shut against him the gates of these temples. 

These men have deeply imprinted on their foreheads the se al of hatred 
and mgratiiude, Let us again retrace the character of the ring man. 
Grégoire was called to the council of five hundred and into the le; gislative 
body after the 18 brumaire (S Nov.). At three different times this Assembly 
presented him asa ee to the Conservative Senate ; but his republican 
opimons, which he continued to profess loudly, even in his public adresses 
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in the presence of the consuls, did not greatly please the new court ; his 
religious principles, followed with exactness, were not a less scandal in the 
eves of many; they endeavoured even to obtain from him the renuncia- 
tion of these practices, which seemed incompatible with senatorial dignity, 
but he flung from him the proposed capitulation with his conscience, At 
last his long-delayed election took place in 1801. 

The minority of the Senate, who never ceased protesting against the mean 
compliances of this politic Assembly, was composed of three or four mem- 
bers, of whom Grégoire was one. He opposed the Concordat, and presented 
several memorials on the occasion; he voted, with two of Ins colleagues, 
against the establishment of the Imperial Government, aud combated alone 
the re-establishment of titles of nobility; he shewed his opposition to the 
divorce of the Emperor ; and was one of the first, in 1814, to announce his 
fall. He was not comprised in the Chamber of Peers formed by the Bour- 
bons, (whom he had reminded, in an energetic writing, that they only as- 
cended the throne on condition that they should establish a constitutional 
compact,) nor on the restoration of Napoleon in that of the hundred days. 

Neglected by the empire, Grégoire was persecuted by the restoration. In 
1819, the department of the Isére chose him for its representative to the 
Chamber, His election, awakening all the counter-revolutionary hatreds, 
dismayed the more timid portion of the liberals. ‘They made strong remon- 
strances to him to induce him to resign, which his septuagenarian steadiness 
resisted, ‘The politicians of the Assembly found themselves much embar- 
rassed, divided as they were between their desire of opposition, and the fear 
of passing the limits of parliamentary usage, in constituting themselves the 
defenders of a man convicted of Republicanism : a sudden light broke in 
upon them; with a good will there were means to annul the election; they 
availed themselves of this just expedient, leaving a respectable old man 
under the weight of an affront, which, fortunately, public opinion caused 
to rebound in the face of its authors, At this period calumny renewed and 
redoubled its attacks in the journals under the influence of government. 
The old Bishop of Blois complained of it to M. de Richelieu: ** [ am like 
granite ; they may break, but they cannot bend me.”’ 

In 1822, another opportunity presented itself to M. G 
the same character of dignity. The Chancellor of the Legion of Honor 
having communicated to him the ordonnance of the 26th March, 1816, for 
replacing the ancient brevets with new ones, M. Grégoire answered by re- 
houncing the title of principal of this order. 

Some expressions in his letter deserve to be quoted: * Inaccessible to 
ambition, arrived on the confines of eternity, I am occupied solely now, as 
throughout my life, with what may enlighten my mind, improve my heart, 
and contribute to the happiness of ‘mankind, although the services that one 
renders to them are in this world rarely unpunished, Repulsed from the 
legislative seat, repulsed from the institute, to these two conclusions it will 
be permitted, without doubt, that I may add a third, and that I may inclose 
myself in a circle of qualities that can ‘neither be conferred by commission, 
hor withdrawn by ordonnance ; qualities only admitted in two tribunals 
which will revise many of our contemporary judgments—the tribunal of 
history and that of the eternal Judge.” . 

During his last fifteen years, the old Bishop of Blois lived in a studious 
retreat, supporting with the learned of all countries a vast correspondence 
which realized in some degree the project of an intellectual association that 
he had formerly proposed to the Convention. Men of letters, the learned of 
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every kind, came daily to ask instruction, which his extreme kindness eyes 
refused : he enjoyed above all to encourage at their debut in politics or Jite- 
rature, young men whom his goodness attached to him as sons. The prin- 
cipal labour of his later days was the revising and printing his “ History of 
Religious Sects,”’ of which the last volume, nearly finished, will be published, 
according to the intentions of the author, by his friend the Abbé Baradére, 

The illness which has just carried off M. ‘Grégoire has been to his invete- 
rate enemies a new occasion for scandal, for himself a new triumph of re- 

signation and firmness, As soon as his diocese had assumed a serious cha- 

racter, resolved to accomplish punctually all the duties of the religion in 
which he had lived, he sent to request the rector of his parish to administer 
the Sacrament to him. The Archbishop of Paris endl it to be announced 
to him, that spiritual help would be refused if he did not consent to retract 
the civic oath given to the Constituent Assembly. M. Grégoire, as might be 
expected, would not subscribe to this condition ; a correspondence ensued 
between him and the Archbishop, a correspondence published by M. Bara- 
dére,* and in which dignity and evangelical gentleness are not found on the 
side of the ecclesiastical hier archy. This corresponde nce terminated by a 
formal refusal of the nghts of sepulture, It was expected : the civil autho- 
rity then possessed itself of the church of I’ Abbaye-au-Bois, where the ser- 
vice was solemnly performed by four priests, whom excommunication will 
infallibly reach.f 

Never was ceremony more affecting, said M. Baradére, in speaking of the 
administration of the Sacrament to the virtuous Bishop : the pious address 
of the Abbé Guillon, and the spontaneous responses of the dying, cannot be 
represented : all was admirable in this scene of devotedness, of last unction, 
and of resignation. 

Another scene in the illness of Grégoire has afforded the highest interest. 
General La Fayette came to pass some moments near the death-bed of him 
who for fifty years had run, like La Fayette himself, a glorious and dithcult 
course, in which the ‘y have both remained pure and grand. ‘These two pa- 
triarchs of the French Revolution took a last and touching x farewell, 

Such is the life of Grégoire: we ought to recall the principal events of it 
before we pass our judgment on this celebrated man; and this judgment we 
shall not delay to express and toexplain. At present let us contine our- 
selves to one reflection. 

At first sight, it appears that a great contradiction crosses the whole career 

of M. Grégoire : on one side we have his devotion to revolutionary princi- 

ples : on the other, his confirmed attachment to the Catholic faith. In our 
eyes, the first is a proof of the progress that now reigns in all strong and 
generous minds: the second is a proof of the necessity for order which ap- 
pears under a thousand retrograding forms, and cannot be otherwise ex- 
pressed in the absence of foresight on our parts into the future condition of 
mankind. ‘This heterogeneous alliance would be then for us the sign of a 
more complete de velopment i in the bosom in which it was produced, 


* Derniers Moments de M. Grégoire, ancien Evéque de Blois, ete. ; par I’ Abbe 
Baradére. Chez Delaunay, L ibraire, au Palais-Royal, 

t There has been no delay in it. Interdicts have been issued against the four 
priests, Among them is an old man of 75, 
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THORNE UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY.* 


UNITARIANISM, In the opinion of the many, is very diferent from what it 
isin reality. With them it is a series of negations—the denial of the Trinity, 


of the alleged theanthropy, as the fathers style it, that is, the two natures of 
People are so full of 


Christ—of original sin and imputed righteousness. 
what we have rejected, that they have no thought for what we hold, They 
define us by saying what we are not. They think of us as bold innovators. 
Hence, in part, arises the misconception of our being Infidels in disguise. 
We appear so much before the public as non-believers, that they have 
easily been led to consider us unbelievers. Knowing what we reject rather 
than what we hold, and that we have assailed points which avowed unbe- 
lievers have assailed, they have inferred rashly, but not always uncharitably, 
at least not designedly so, that we merit and would in reality hardly care to 
claim any other term than that of unbelievers. From this misconception 
our cause has received a serious detriment. Full many are the minds which 
shrink instinctively from whatever wears the appearance of scepticism. 
Negations have no nutriment for the soul. Positive and definite forms of 
belief can alone satisfy the religious principle. ‘The soul as well as the body 
needs the bread of life. Without it both pine and perish, and in this atro- 
phy suffer exquisite pain. But from pain and its causes the heart was made 
to shrink, and therefore many shudder at the thought of becoming Unita- 
rans, though they are not ignorant of the force of their argumentation. In 
the Saviour’s character and work, in the truths which he taught, and the 
promises which he made, and the threats which he uttered, they find what 
exactly meets and satisfies their spiritual wants, and excites emotions and 
forms habits as full of pleasure as they are of promise. With their earliest 
recollections the name of Jesus has been connected. To him they have been 
led to look in sorrow, through him to hope for the pardon of their sins, on 
him to trust when they prayed God to receive their departed friends, and 
when they ventured to raise the supplicating voice for themselves and their 
children, How then can they do otherwise than feel an alienation from 
those of whom they know nothing, but that they deny this and deny the 
other—dishonour, as they are told, the Saviour’s person, and take all efficacy 
from his work? It matters not that they and the Unitarians differ more in 
word than deed. With certain forms of speech, rejected by the Unitarian, 
they have associated certain emotions, to which they fondly cling, because 
full of solace and hope. They discern not that the phraseology may change 
and the truth remain uninjured. You impeach the terms in which they ex- 
press their dearest convictions, and are thereby an object of their dislike and 
aversion, 

We have hinted that the difference is rather one of words than doctrines ; 

r we have reason to believe that many of those who are Christians from a 
Conviction of the moral value of the gospel, who have learnt that gospel 
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Be iis dete at the Unitarian Chapel, Thorne. By William Duffield. 
emake on the Address. ; 
a Uitarianism a Rejection of the Principal Doctrines of the Gospel. By J. E. 
Millson, 
“some Observations on the Divinity and Reasonableness of Christianity compared 
en the Doctrines and Principles of Unitarians. By a Member of the Established 
rch, 
A hitarianism a System of Pure Gospel Truth, containing a Brief Scriptural De- 
fence of Ste Fundamental Doctrines, and a Reply to the Objections commonly urged 
sMust it. By William Duffield, 
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i7s Thorne i a hay fed & nlpaors 
more from the Testament than the pulpit, and clung to Ch 
prea her followed Athanasius and Calvin ; that most of such belieyers 
majority, perhaps, of the Christian tlock, have litde more, if a faieh 
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the distinguishing doctrines of rep ited orthodoxy than Unitarians themselves 
The many are Unitartans in fact, though not in name—yea, even whil: they 
hold the name in aversion. In other words, they have to a creat exten: 


AL 


given up sectarian peculiarties bit after bit, tll they have become Chris. 
tians. They have left Athanasius and Calvin to follow Christ.—These re. 
marks seem tocombine in calling on Unitarians to state fully what they hold, 
to exhibit the positive forms of their faith, to shew the wor'd what it i 
now slow to believe, that, even in the midst of our rejections, we have in our 
creed whatever a mortal can need. ‘That the advocates of Unitarianism may 
be somewhat to blame for the erroneous and defective views which prevail 
respecting their doctrines, we are not prepared to deny. But these mis- 
conceptions flowed naturally, perhaps to a great extent necessarily, from the 
conditions of that controversy which, to their honour and the honour of re- 
ligion, their worthies entered on with that boldness which the sense of a 
good cause always spires. Corruptions prevailed. A learned and pow- 
erful hierarchy were pledged to support them. Assailment was therefore 
the peculiar work of these restorers of gospel purity. And assail they did, 
till the world thought assailment not only their peculiar but their exclusive 
function. Into their labours we have entered. The pioneers have gone 
before us, and the towers of Babylon have been etlectually undermined. 
Let us build the walls of Zion out of the ruins, Let it be our peculiar work 
to establish, to teach the zospel, alike uncurtailed and uncorrupted, No 
great moral or mental cha 
instrument that ts fitted 
unfitted for the subsequent parts of the transformation, One plants, another 
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can be completed by one generation, The 
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by exercise for one part of the chan e, 1S thereby 
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waters, and another reaps. N iy, the very instruments that were most elti- 
cient in the commencement, may retard the completion. For it they con- 
tinue to delve and hew when t ey ought to erect, they carry not f ward, 
but hinder, the building of God's holy temple. But one generation pass th 
away and another cometh, and so t uth is ever forwarded alik by death and 
lite. Each age creates men as well as wants, and makes the one to answer 
to the other, and so with small intervals of apparent (so ouly may i be! 
delay, the great workings of the social machine proceed from good to go d, 
from peace to happiness, from happiness to bliss. We there 

with great satisfaction etfort after effort, all good, some superlatively excel 
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lent, especially two volumes that our Editor will allow us, we fear, only to 


gre have seen 


allude to, designed to exhibit the views which Unitarians have been led to 
entertain on a diligent search of the Christian records. In saying Uus, we 
do not mean to discountenance efiorts to unseal the eyes of those who are 
spiritually blind. We have a notion, indeed, that even for this purpose Ue 
exhibition of the pure gospel may do more than the impeachment of theolo- 
gical errors, ‘Truth has in it a charm to fascinate those whom assaiiment 
will harden and revolt, But circumstances may occur wherein controversy 
isa duty. ‘True it is, we believe, that all that can be said on the questions 
at issue between Unitarians and the reputed orthodox, has been said, and 
well said. But that is little to the purpose, while that all is known only to8 
few. Newton and La Place have established indisputably the system of une 
universe, So far the subject is set at rest. Yet men appoint professors © 
teach what they have demonstrated. And as long as there are those who 
know not the contrast which exists between popular errors and Christian 
truth, or others who, making a gain of godliness, support old errors in order 
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to thrive by the corruption with which they are at present linked, must 
there, ought there to be men of God, willing and able to contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Mr. Duffield, the Unitarian advocate in the Thorne controversy, shews 
himself to be fully aware of the desirableness of explaining to those who 
will hear what we believe, as well as of exploding what we reject. 

“1, We believe” (he says) “in the Divine Unity. The Trinitarians al- 
ways express themselves grossly belied by those whom [who] they imagine, 
accuse them of rejecting the doctrine. IT hope, therefore, that they are pre- 
pared to admit it to constitute one ‘ of the principal doctrines of the gospel ;’ 
and surely they will not accuse us of rejecting (Ais fundamental trath of the 
Christian religion. 

“II. We believe in the absolute perfections of God; that he is intinitely 
great, wise, and good; perfectly holy, just, and merciful. And this is ano- 
ther essential doctrine of the gospel of Jesus; one, too, that is a distin- 
guishing sentiment of his religion, for neither the Heathens, nor the Maho- 
metans, nor even the Jews themselves, were in the possession of a full know- 
ledge of the glorious truths embraced under this general head, 

“TIT. We believe that this perfect Being may be acceptably worshiped in the 
name of Jesus by those who will worship him in the spirit of holiness ; and 
we found, on this great and distinguishing Christian principle, a belief in the 
utter worthlessness of all superstitious services, and merely ritual observances ; 
as also a conviction of the folly and criminality of every hypocrital pretence 
or fanatical parade. 

“IV. We believe in the divine origin of our Saviour’s mission, and the 
divine authority of all his doctrines and precepts ; and hence, 

“V We esteem it our duty to believe and honour him, even on the same 
principles on which we believe and honour God; for we regard his words as 
being none other than the words of God himself; and that to trust in him is 
to confide in the Father who sent him ; hence we account it our duty to hold 
every view of his person and offices that can be traced to his teachings, and 
every principle of religion which he’ enforced. Hence, too, we regard him 
as the ruler of our spirits, as sent from God to exact that inward homage 
which the Author of our being can alone require. 

“VI. We believe that, after the death and resurrection of our Lord, he 
was enabled by his Almighty Father to confer upon the apostles aud primitive 
disciples the gifts of miraculous illumination and power, through which they 
were enabled to teach in uncontaminated purity all the doctrines of his reh- 
gion, and to confirm the divinity of his commission by signs and wonders, 

“VII. We believe that every book written by those, thus supernaturally 
reserved from erroneous sentiments, is to be received as inculeating a per- 
ectly true system of religious faith; and that every such book ought to be 
regarded as an infallible Christian authority, and habitually resorted to as a 
means of religious linprovement. i 

“VIII. We believe that it is the duty of all to love their Maker with their 
whole strength, their brethren of mankind as themselves, and to cultivate a 
hungering and thirsting after every branch of righteousness. That it is also 
their duty to adopt these inward principles as the directors of their practice, 
as well as the subjects [objects] of their respect; to display them in the 
general tenor of their lives, and to have them deeply imprinted upon their 
characters ; and that, never esteeming that they have already attained perfee- 
tion, it is their duty to leave the things which are behind, and press forward to 
the end of their lives toward the mark of their high calling in Christ Jesus 
their Lord. 

a believe in the exceeding sinfulness of sin, — — fora me 
ibiete oon on of evil,) that it a gs ager ype she bert, 
the offend: anc that as long as the prevailing love of it abi 

fr 1s an alien from the kingdom of heaven. 
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**X. We believe that all men have fallen short of the duty whieh they ox 
to God, and in some part of their lives have polluted themselves with ty 
guilt of sin. 

“XI. We believe that Christ came to take away sin, and to deliver his 
followers from the consequences of those that have been abandoned. 

“XII. We believe that repentance and faith are the conditions which Uys 
Saviour of the world was empowered to lay down for man’s acceptance wit) 
his Maker; repentance, such as will fill the mind with a horror of evil: and 
faith, which shall be effectual in making him anxiously alive to the importance 
of cultivating holy and virtuous habits. 

** XIII. We believe that he who is himself resolutely and perseveringly 
anxious to lead a new life will be heard not only in his fervent supplications 
for pardon, but also in his devout prayers for the Divine assistance and 
blessing: that the Divine influence is extended to every true penitent, so as 
to enable him to succeed in his efforts to attain salvation from sin and its 
direful effects. 

“XIV. We believe that our Lord has truly revealed a future state of im- 
mortal and eternal happiness for his faithful followers, and a fearful state of 
justly apportioned retribution for all who wilfully reject his otfers of pardon 
and acceptance. 

‘““XV. We believe in the resurrection of the dead and a future judgment, 
when Christ shall come in his own glory, and the glory of his Father, to give 
to every one according to his works. 

** Do these principles,” asks the writer, while he tells us, and rightly, that 
the catalogue might easily be enlarged, ‘ constitute ‘ a very small portion of 
the gospel’? Can it be properly said of those who hold these views that 
‘their system embodies little but those principles of false philosophy whieh 
the Apostle condemns’? Are these the parts of ‘a system of not believ- 
ing?” 

In these questions Mr. Duffield replies to some of the thousand-and-one 
unjust charges of his opponents —adversaries we should have said, for such, 
notwithstanding Mr. Duttield’s expressed wish that he and those who ditler 
from him should discuss rather than contend, have the persons, who have 
entered into the lists, shewed themselves to be. It is not our intention to 
exhibit these stale calumnies, though the manner in which Mr. Duttield meets 
them, relieves them of somewhat of their usual tediousness. The charges 
and misrepresentations of his adversaries, Mr. D. has contrived to answer 0 
a few pithy notes, so that the text of his pamphlet, ‘* Umitarianism a System 
of pure Gospel Truth,” exhibits an uninterrupted and systematical view of 
our principles and arguments, together with a confutation of the doctrines of 
reputed orthodoxy, Mr. Duffield is fairly entitled to the praise of being an 
excellent disputant. His knowledge of the points on which the contro- 
versy hinges, we have rarely seen equalled, while there is both in the matter 
and the style of his arguments very much that indicates an intimate know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, of the best writers on the subject, and a mind of no 
ordinary powers. He carries on the discussion with the precision of @ ma- 
thematician, without the coldness, and with the zeal of a lover of truth, 
combined with the mildness of one conscious of having a good cause 10 
handle. In one thing certainly he is sure of a victory, for were his adver- 
saries as mild as they are fierce, and as candid as they are disingenuous, 
they could not surpass the Christian-like temper which prevails through 
what he has written. We recommend his “ Unitarianism a System,” &¢» 
to our Tract Societies, and to those who wish to sce the merits of the con- 
troversy condensed into a nut-shell. 
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THE CONVERSATIONS OF EBION ADAMSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 
No. ITT. 


Present—Ebion Adamson, Barnabas, Elhanan, and Caleb. 


Esion ADAMSON, 


Waar news of the City Mission ? 
ELHANAN. 
Good, as far as it goes. Mr. Tagart has preached for it at York Street, 


and collected about fifty pounds; Dr, Hutton was to preach for it at Dublin; 


and the example will no doubt be speedily followed. Donations and sub- 
scriptions are beginning to come 1n ; and the Association Committee has 
invited applications from those who are disposed to devote themselves to this 


good work. 
Eston ADAMSON. 


That is as far as it well could go, at present. 
a man to consecrate himself to. 


It will be a noble olftice for 


BARNABAS. 
He will be, like St. John, the apostle of benevolence. 
ELHANAN. 
And he will not only teach man to love God and his brother, but shew 
that he himself loves God by loving his brother also, as he must love him to 


discharge the duties of his Mission. 

. Esion ADAMSON. 

No ordinary man is needed for the realization of this plan. The mere 
well meaning, kind-hearted, and zealous, may be efficiently employed in it, 
but there should be in the first labourer in this new field that clear and firm 
principle combined with strong feeling, that thorough knowledge of human 
hature, that quickness of observation and soundness of judgment, which be- 
speak one who has already made great attainments, and who will conse- 
quently have to relinquish high prospects. 

ei ty. ELHANAN., 
. Ifa minister, he can relinquish no higher prospects than will open before 
him in the faithful and successful discharge of his duties. 

, Epion ADAMSON. 

True. He will be labouring immediately at that work of moral regene- 
ration which many writings and preachments only aim at accomplishing 
ultimately, And he will have the rare happiness of an undivided mind, 
All the powers of his intellect and heart will be concentrated on one object. 


CALEB. 


Is such a man likely to be found ? 
W {BION ADAMSON. 
hy not? * Full many a gem,” you know, and so forth. Look at the 


records of Providence. When has the work waited for the workman ? 


ELHANAN. 
‘Never. Ife who ripens the harvest sends the reaper. 
CALEB. 


But is the harvest ripe ? 
a Eston ADAMSON. 
a ripe as misery can be for relief. The condition of the poor must be 
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bettered. It is a moral necessity. It is a political necessity, Philos phers 
and Legislators feel that it must be, as well as religionists, , 
CALEB. 
But they would accomplish it in a different way. 


EnioN ADAMSON, 

Many means must combine. And they will combine harmoniously as 
the object is understood and desired. ‘Thanks to those who have defined 
that object, ‘* the amelioration of the condition, moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual, of the most numerous and poorest class.”’ ; 


CALEB. 

What! at your St. Simonism again? You have a strange liking for 

that heresy. | 
Eston ADAMSON. 

There is nothing heretical in that article of their faith. If there be, it is 
the heresy of Jesus of Nazareth, Their theology may be vague hypothesis ; 
their organization may be an intolerable despotism ; but they do know how 
society has existed, and why it should exist. That is also to know how it 
must exist. 

BARNABAS. 

I will believe their prophecies so far as they accord with those which we 
have received from a higher inspiration. But I was going just now to say 
that it seems to me that humbler agents than such as you described, might 
very well commence the Domestic Mission, and prepare the way for men 
of higher talents, who may afterwards organize, consolidate, and extend the 
plan. 

Esion ADAMSON. 

Should the most qualified agents not offer themselves, the work ought 
rather to begin with the next best than be postponed. At any rate, let it 
but begin. Its commencement will be the clearing away of a cloud from 
our spiritual horizon. 

ELHANAN. 

Probably the work itself, if it can only at first be attempted in a partial 
and limited way, will yet develop the appropriate qualities in the persons 
engaged in it, and form men who shall be all that is wanted ; but whose 
capability of becoming so, could not otherwise have been ascertained. 


CALEB. 

We shall soon be interrupted by the orthodox. The bigots will never let 
us alone, 

BARNABAS. 

They may return you that compliment, Caleb. You seldom let them 
alone. 

CALEB. 

Nor will I, till they mend their ways. Look at these Bible Society pro 
ceedings. 

BARNABAS. 

I look at them with pleasure. The great majority of the Society have 
nobly vindicated the integrity of their constitution, preserved the truly Ca- 
tholic principle on which it is founded, and shewn an honest and generous 
impatience of the calumnies which were poured forth against their fellow- 
christians. 

CALEB. . 
No, not their fellow-christians, The most liberal of their liberals did 
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sot dare to do us that justice. And the motion of exclusion, though lost in 
the Parent Bible Society, has been carried in several Institutions, some inde- 


pendent of it, and others connected with it as Branch Societies, 
i 


Esion ADAMSON. 
Carried or not carried does not much signify. The spirit which has been 
manifested is an evil spirit, but it has a good work to accomplish. — It will 
eventually divide the Trinitarian denomination, and separate the chaff from 
the wheat. The hberal and enlightened men amongst them, and there are 
many such, must put down these out-and-out bigots, or submit to be dragged 
by them through all sorts of mire and dirt, or retreat from connexion with 
them, and lead off all the common sense and charity of the party. 


ISLHANAN. 

The last T hope is the most likely. It 1s certainly the most desirable. 
BARNABAS. 

Might not continued union mitigate this fanatical hostility ? 


Eston ADAMSON. 
Yes, as the Brissotines mitigated the Jacobins. 
to preponderate. ‘The moderate are both inert and timid. 
CALEB. 
It is wonderful how many orthodox ministers can exist under the slavery 
in which they live. How they tremble before the great Gossipocracy of their 
party ! 


The violent will be sure 


BARNABAS. 

It surely is pity that so admirable an Institution as the Bible Socicty 

suould be harassed, and perhaps at last broken up, by this faction. 
CALEB. 

What are these great merits of the Bible Society? With all its boasted 
Catholicism, have not Unitarians been systematically excluded from its 
management? Does it not knowingly circulate an erroneous translation ? 
Are not its own translations made from a confessedly imperfect and 
‘rroneous text ? Would not its patronage be withheld from a translation 
made from the text of Griesbach 2 Was not the thousand pounds from its 
lunds for each of the Serampore Versions referred to, in excuse of the 
retention of known corruptions in those Versions ? Are not the doctrinal, 
as well as other headings of chapters, all retained, in glaring falsification of 
its much boasted ** without note or comment” ? 


Enton ADAMSON. 

All true and pertinent; yet is it a noble Institution, Many inconsisten- 
cies, little or not little, may be overlooked, when we consider that its consti- 
‘ution is Christian, its field the whole world, and its object the circulation of 
the Bibl. 

The ti __ CALEB. 

ne tiled and interpolated Bible. 

Enron ADAMSON. 
: But the Bible sill, In our zeal for the purity of its text let us not forget 
‘Ne power of its truths, those truths which corruption cannot obliterate or 
™aenially impair, by which it reaches the heart, commands the life, and 
fegenerates the character. 
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CALEB. 
That is their excellence, and not the merit of those who put forth 


Ss the 
same thing, God's word and men’s inventions. 


Esion ADAMSON. 

I excuse them not. The whole Christian world is disgraced and Hilty so 
long as the Scriptures given to the people are known to v ary, i any puri. 
cular, from those written by the Apostles and Evangelists. The Church of 
England most disgraced and guilty, because this imperfect Version is her 
Version, and is upheld, as it could easily be amended, by her authority. 


CALEB. 

And they are Churchmen, too, by whom these efforts are made to set up 
the principle of exclusion, in all the Societies which have hitherto admitted 
of union. 

Eston ADAMSON. 

It is fitting that the fanatics of that corporation should sympathize with its 
Universities, and take up principles, as they took up men, when the Cor intry 
and the Legislature had discarded them. 


ELHANAN, 

So in the serpent of bigotry, as in that of eternity, the head and the tail 
come together. 

CALEB. 

Why do not the would-be purifiers of the Bible Society attempt to purify 
their own Church, or else secede from it? They are evidently hostile to 
Dissent, simply as Dissent. They want to break down every kind of union 
which gives strength to Nonconformity. 


ELHANAN. 

And of course to separate the rest from Unitarians, who, whatever their 
aucity of numbers, are the life and energy of Dissent on all questions of 
teligious Liberty. 

Esion ADAMSON. 

Long be they the vanguard of those who battle in that cause! And they 
may soon have to bestir themselves again, for Church Reform must follow 
State Reform. 

BARNABAS. 

I fear no such Reform as will much diminish sectarian hostility. That 

seems on the increase. The Church of Scotland has been anathematizing. 


CALER. 
And the Rev. E. Irving has lost his boasted privilege of belonging to an 


Establishment, and finds himself a Dissenter, without any previous notice of 
the fact in the Apocalypse. 


Esion ADAMSON. 
The excommunication is only conditional. It is contingent on "\s ad- 
mitting the authorship of the works under his name in which this mighty 
quiddity is taught of the natural sinfulness of Christ’s human nature. 


ais ad ELHANAN. 
The Church of Scotland is consistent. She has a creed, and she enforces 


it. Moreover, she tests morality as well as faith. 


cs Eston ADAMSON. —- 
. ‘ & iV _— e 
And therein is much purer than her gay, proud, wealthy, conniving 9 
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of England, who, while some of her children would expel Unitarians from 
mixed and voluntary societies, allows any body to appoint her ministers, 
taxes every body for her own profit, and sends every body to heaven at 
last. 

BARNABAS. 

Perhaps the benedictions and anathemas, however misplaced individually, 
may correct their mutual errors, work out a true total, and present a right 
balance at last. | 

CALEB. 

In spirituals it is possible ; but the temporal balance is terribly against 

the nation. 
Eston ADAMSON. 

Such a mode of balancing the account is truly orthodox. It sets the pu- 

nishment of the innocent against the reward of the guilty. 


CALEB. 

And in the same spirit, the ex-officio piety of University members substi- 
tutes a cavil at the omission of the word Providence in the King’s Speech, for 
following the leadings of Providence towards the avoidance of national cala- 
mity and the bestowment of national blessings, by the great measure of 
Reform. : | 

Esion ADAMSON, 

The omission was an oversight, though not for such men to complain of. 
Let the nation supply the deficiency. And when the power of misrule shall 
have received its death-blow, by the Royal Sanction to the Bill now, happily, 
again before the Legislature, may all good men and true sanctify the pro- 
ceeding with devout hearts; and on some solemn day of thanksgiving bless 
Almighty God for this great good to our country and mankind ! ’ 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY, 


Bae LmmLe Protestant de Genéve, sider with attention and respect the 
Journal Thévlogique et Religieua. points on which they seem to differ, 
The pastors of Geneva have every claim 
































Having received the prospectus of a 
hew periodical work which has just been 
ne er foot at Geneva, we are induced to 

ass it, in order to assist in giving 
wag - an undertaking which pro- 
ao usefulness: to the cause of 
ar — and liberty, not only 
ws oy Wiss and French Protestants, 
so Sg our own country. Let us 
which ee of every opportunity 
dite yee oe. of comparing and ex- 
ealighec’ oe with the free and 

'e seme pee of other countries. 
tom of tei ail with delight every symp- 
poriral eir being in accordance with 

Cs, but let us also learn to con- 


to our high regard. Strong in learning, 
in piety, in the respect which cannot be 
denied to character, in the affection of a 
people edified by their teaching and by 
their example, whatever proceeds from 
such a body of men must be worthy of 
our consideration. 

And if the success of their labours in 
the cause of pure religion be interesting 
to us, how much more important is it 
to the vast region throughout which the 
French lavguage is employed! We are 
aware of the immense obstacles which 
obstruct the progress of religion in 
France, but if instruction of other kinds 
is gradually finding its way among the 
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lower orders of the people, and is be- 

coming more and more sought after by 

the higher, why may we not hope that 
such endeavours as the present one will 
be not altogether fruitless ? 

Meanwhile, it cannot fail to remove 
the reproach fastened upon the oppo- 
nents of the exclusive system, that their 
inaction proved them deficient in fervour 
and zeal. The miscellany called Reli- 
sion et Christianisme, which bas been 
established and supported at Nismes 
Within the last two years, has already 
excited considerable attention ; and the 
appearance of the Essaies Thélogiques, 
from the shrewd and able pen of Pro- 
fessor Cheneviere, of Geneva, has made 
the last year an epoch in the history of 
the church of which he is a member. 

We strongly recommend our country: 
men who may visit Paris, to procure 
themselves the possession of these valu- 
able works, as well as the regular series 
of Le Protestant de Geneve, of which 
we hope to announce to them the con- 
tents at ap carly opportunity. At the 
warchouse of M. Cherbaliez, Rue de 
Seine St.-Germain, No. 57, they will 
also find the following French theological 
works, which are well worthy their at- 
tention, and which ought to be better 
Known than they are among French 
Protestants. We give the titles translated. 

1. ‘Theses of M. A. Monod, and of his 
Brother M. B. Monod, upou the Inspira- 
tion of the Apostles, 

2. Cheneviere’s tract upon the Causes 
which retard the Progress of Theological 
Inquiry. | 

$. ‘Translation of Michaetis’s Intro- 
daction to the New Testament, by the 
sume, ‘ 

4. J. A. De Lue on the Trinity. 

®. Cheneviére’s Theological Essavs : 
the Ist on the Trinity; the 2d on Oni- 
ginal Sin; the 3d on the Use of Reason 
in the Study of Religion. 

6. The Improved Version of the New 
Testament, published at Geneva. 

The Prospectus of Le Protestant de 
Geneve is as follows ; 

** La publicité, ce besoin si eénéral de 
notre époque, est devenu aussi pour 
VEctise de Gendve une nécessité qu'il 
n'est plus possible de méconnaitre, et 
devant laquelle, par conséquent, il n’est 
plus permis de reculer, D’une part, les 
amis de cette Eglise demandent A ses 
conductenrs de manifester an public re- 
ligicux quels sont les principes qui la 
dirigent anjourd’ hui ; d'autre part, ses 
enhemis prennent occasion de son silence 
pour attaquer sa doctrive, calomnier ses 
actes, et la taxer elle-méme de crainte 


occasion the supply. 
No; of that all acknowledge an abun 
dance exists in 
What then is wanted ? 
disseminate Unvitarianism, is most excel- 
lent. So excellent is it, in our appre- 
hension, that we love with peculiar al 
fection every one who honestly and 
boldly and “‘perseveringly recomment 
the pure gospel of Christ. , 
in general had the same estimate, Mls 
sionary societies would be multiplied is 
the midst of us. 
the British and Foreign Associa 
the encouragement it has given 
pular exertions ; 
will it and every efficient ager 
furtherance of Unitarianism be 
dav, which we think is not fa 
when, prejudices being remos 
be most respected who was Dios 
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ou dinfidélité. Crest done pour 

dre a la fois 3 ces demandes et lcs 
attaques que plusicurs membres de cere 
Evlise, eccle siastiques et lai JUCS, crolent 
devoir fonder un journal. Dans un pre 
mier numéro, qui suivra de prds cern 
annonce, ils exposeront en di tail uraie's 
sont leurs vues, générales et particu! des 
Les unes et les antres se tronvent dé) 
résumées dans le titre qu'ils ont adopte. 

‘6 Le Protestant de Geaéve aura rn ur 
but développer et de défendre les prin- 
cipes du Protestantisme, tels qu’ils sont 
actucllemebt compris et professés 
I’Eglise nationale de cette ville, ob, « 
puis trois siécles, is ont porte, ar ja 
bénédiction du Trés-Haut, des fruits de 
liberté et de piété, qui n'ont pas été saus 
gloire. 

** Le journal recevra avec reconnais- 
sance tous les renseignements qui pour. 
raient Jui étre trausmis sur l'état reli- 
gieux de Ja Suisse ou de létranger. Ami 
des Eglises chréticnnes et tolérantes qui 
scraient troubiées par le faux tle de 
lexrelusisme, il leur offre uu moyen de 
défense et de publicité qui, peut-étre, ne 
leur sera pas inutile. 

** Le Protestant Geacve pavaitra le Le 
et le 15 de chaque mois par cahiers de 
20 A 30 pages d’impression.”” 
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in behalf of the great truths of the unity 
and essential goodness of God. Mean- 
while, the Lancashire and Cheshire Uni- 
tarian Missionary Society continues its 
beneficial labours, regretting the insuffi- 
ciency of its means, but nothing daunted 
by the Iukewarmness and hostility of 
others. Such is the example now need- 
ed. We do not want, we care little for, 
those whose zeal grows warm only in 
the sunshine of success and of popular 
favour. The man that the actual condi- 
tion of Unitarianism needs, is he who 
has calmly and deliberately made up his 
mind to devote his days to the further- 
avee of the pure gospel, and who ad- 
heres to his resolution with an activity 
that indolence affects not, the frowns of 
others cow not; who Keeps steadily sume 
undeviating path, whether men are with 
him or against him, whether fashion 
commends or discourages his efforts, 
whether his helpers be few or many, rich 
or poor, learned or unlearned. A few 
such righteous men would save, not, as 
ofold, a city, but a nation, from the cor- 
raptions of centuries, 

The Report before us tells a plain but 
pleasing tale. There are no vague ge- 
neralities to cover over failures and to 
wagnify success. Facts are substituted 
for the figures of rhetoric. It appears 
that at Swinton, near Manchester, there 
sa missionary station, the average at- 
tendance at which has been through the 
year, in the afternoon and evening 36 
persons, but through the last quarter, so 
ereatis the improvement,52. The Sunday 
School at Swinton is well conducted, 
the average number of scholars through- 
out the year has been in the morning 90, 
lager ete ihe are at pre- 
slates poe 127 scholars, and 26 
the aol Astley, near Chowbent, 
prea - number of adult hearers 
have Sites daticen has been 50. Lectures 
lly. aa = ivered at this place repeat- 
saiticider ~e been well attended: in 
the =e lena in which several of 
is the rasan ever gap took a part. 
bee of auan School, the average nuin- 
ttis'eae ake on each Suuday through 
Bi ciarece . “Y in the morning 95, in 
lars on the ~ “ The number of scho- 

Ve‘hace 1 8 is 109, of teachers 22. 
wacting the y a great pleasure in ex- 
Society's ex o lowing account of the 
hee te a ane at Padiham. We 
kindly minist rg many who have 
poor people per to the wants of these 
interest in anc lead others to take an 
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the Unitarians at Padiham, without the 
most intense feelings of gratification, 
and the most lively emotions of gratitude 
to that great Beivg who has here raised 
up a witness to the truth. The religious 
services at this place have been con- 
ducted principally by two members of 
the congregation—mevu who, though la- 
bouring hard through the week to ob- 
tain a scanty subsistence, have disinte- 
restedly, honourably, aud usefully, de- 
voted themselves ov the Sunday to the 
improvement of their fellows, and the 
ministration of sacred things; and the 
blessing of God has accompanied their 
labours. In addition to the two. ser- 
vices on the Sunday, there is also ocea- 
sional preaching at this place on a Mon- 
day evening. The members of the cou- 
vregation are in the habit of holding 
prayer-meetings at each other’s houses, 
where portions of the Scriptures are 
read, and the assembly exhorted by such 

members as choose to address them, 

Some of your preachers have experienced 

much pleasure in being present at these 

meetings. ‘The calmness, moderation, 

and good sense, with which these unlet- 

tered men express their devotiou to the 

Father of their spirits, and lay open be- 

fore him their wants, without any of that 

fanatical enthusiasm which sometimes 

renders private meetings for prayer 

scenes of confusion, aud has tended to 

bring them into disrepute, is calculated 

to impress deeply ou the mind the im- 

portance of rational views of religion, 

and the suitableness of Unitarianism to 

the wants and actual condition of the 

poor, 

‘¢ Padiham has been twice visited du- 
ring the present year by Mr. Dufield, 
who was, on both occasions, highly gra- 
tified by what he witnessed amoug this 
poor but intelligent aud zealous people, 
The first visit was in July, when he 
spent with them five days; preaching on 
the Monday and Weduesday at Padiham, 
to large congregations, and on the Tues- 
day at Wheatley-lane, a place where the 
Padiham people have becn endeavouring 
to introduce the simple doctrines of the 
Unitarian faith. Mr. Duffield paid his 
second visit to Padiham in January last, 
On this occasion he remained there pine 
days. He found the people animated by 
the same zeal and ardour as on the for- 
ner occasion. He preached on two Sun- 
days, afternoon and evening, to congree 
gations averaging about 110 persons 
each. On Monday evening he preached 
to 50; and congratulates this Society ou 
having ministered to the spiritual conse- 
lation of these members of the flock ot 
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Christ. In the course of the week he 
visited Wheatley-lane, Downham, and 
Cheapside, to which places more parti- 
cular reference will be made in speaking 
of Mr. Clarke’s labours in this district. 

** During the third quarter, A. D. 1830, 
your missionary was stationed at Padi- 
ham, where he ministered with great 
effect to large congregations. ‘The cha- 
pel, which is sufficiently large te accom- 
modate nearly 200 persons, was fre- 
quently too small for the congregation, 
and Mr. Clarke was obliged to adjourn 
into the open air to address his audience. 
At these services there were occasionally 
present upwards of 500 persons. 

“The Sunday School at this place af- 
fords a pleasing spectacle to those who 
rejoice to see the youthful mind culti- 
vated and stored with virtuous princi- 
ples. About 200 children assemble twice 
every Lord’s-day, to receive instruction 
in reading and writing; and these are 
regularly taught by members ef the con- 
gregation, who appear zealous faithfully 
to discharge the duties they have thus 
taken upon them. Several persons who 
have been scholars, have become at- 
tached to the chapel, and vow form part 
of the congregation, and endeavour to 
repay their former instructors by atten- 
tion to the interests of the scholars. 
Your preachers have observed in this 
school a deficiency of books, particularly 
Bibles and Testaments, ‘Three or four 
scholars were frequently observed with 
ouly one book, which was handed from 
one to another as each read his portion. 
Others were observed with a single leaf 
from old tattered books. The congre- 
gation being composed of poor men, 
cannot remedy this inconvenience. Your 
Committee would suggest, that donations 
of books, of the kind required, would be 
as seed cast into a grateful svil, and 
likely to produce an abundant harvest. 

** It has given your Committee much 
pleasure to learn, that some benevolent 
females of Manchester sent, the last and 
the previous winter, a considerable quan- 
tity of clothing to Mr. John Ashworth, 
for distribution among the more needy 
members of the Padiham congregation ; 
and that a small sum has been forwarded 
to that excellent man, for the special aid 
of their two preachers, who toil six 
days in the week to procure a scanty 
subsistence, and labour on the seventh 
to proclaim the love of Ged and the gra- 
ciousness of the Saviour. ‘The Society 
at Padiham are at present encumbered 
with a ground-rent of 10/. per year. 
As, in consequence of the indigence of 
its members, this has been found a weight 


too heavy to be borne, efforts have bees 
made by individuals connected with your 
Committee, and by others, to raise a 
sum of money sufficient to purchase the 
ground-rent. The sum necessary for 
this purpose is 175/., to which there 
will be some necessary expenses to be 
added. Your Committee have much 
pleasure in being able to state that this 
object, at once so desirable and benevo-~ 
lent, is in a fair way of being accom- 
plished. Mr. Clarke has just returned 
from Liverpool, whither he had pro- 
ceeded under the direction of Mr. Gran- 
dy, and where he has received valuable 
aid on behalf of the Padiham friends.— 
The sems already received amount to 
120/. Of these it may not be uninte- 
resting to enumerate the following :— 


Proceeds of Three Lectures 

on Astronomy, delivered at 

Padiham, by Mr. Clarke... £4 10 @ 
Collection at Padiham Chapel, 

on the Sunday after the de- 

livery of the Lectures.... 117 HM 
Subscription of one Half- 

penny each from the Sun- 

day Scholars,........... 0 8 4} 


Tema 


Amount raised at Padiham.. £6 15 6 


renee 


Mr. Clarke bas also delivered lectures 
at other places in aid of the Padiham 
friends. 

“Your missionary bas preached in 
their behalf at Leeds and Chowbent, 
where collections were made in further- 
ance of the object here stated, Your 
Committee would earnestly recommend 
the example of these two places to be 
followed up by the Unitarian congrega- 
tions in the neighbourhood, 

“‘ Whilst your missionary was sta- 
tioned at Padiham, he preached tweuty- 
two times on the week-day evenings, at 
the following places in that district :-— 


1. Cheapside. 

2. Wheatley-lane. 

3. New Church (Pendle), 
4. Downham. 

5. Sabden. 

6. Crawshawbooth. 

7. Rawtenstall. 

8. Kitchen-row. 


His services at these places were ee! 
rally numerously attended. At none 


them, except Rawtenstall, is there # 
place for Unitarian worship. 

‘* At Wheatley-lane and New Church 
(Pendle) there had been no Unicare 
preaching previously to the first v 
your present missionary. From 
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ver iv which he was received and heard, 
it ig to be presumed that he has been 
enabled to dispel some prejudices, and 
to prepare the way for the introduction 
of our sentiments, when opportunities of 
renewed exertions occur. 

« At Downham, there are a number of 
individuals thoroughly convinced of the 
troth and importance of Unitarianism, 
and always glad of an opportunity of 
bearing a minister of the same household 
of faith as themselves. Your missionary 
is strongly of opinion, that with a little 
steady perseverance, Unitarian congre- 
tions might be raised, and Sunday 
Schools opened, at Downham, and at 
New Church (Pendle), and that such 
event would afford to a number of 
steady and devout men an opportunity, 
which they do not now enjoy, of assem- 
bling with their fellow-believers to offer 
undivided praise to that great and good 
Being whom they acknowledge as their 
Father and their God. 

“At Rawtenstall, there is a small 
Unitarian chapel, the congregation of 
which was formerly Calvinistic. It at 
present contains 50 or 60 persons pro- 
fessing the Unitarian faith, who are mi- 
nistered to in rotation, by three of their 
own members, one of whom is upwards 
of eighty years of age, and another at 
present disabled by sickness. Under 
these circumstances, they are extremely 
desirous of occasional assistance from 
this Society, or from any Unitarian mi- 
nister who can conveniently render it. 

** At Kitchen-row is a Sunday School, 
several of the conductors of which are 
Unitarians, who formed part of the con- 
gregation at Blackburn, when supplied 
with preachers by this Society. ‘These 
persons are desirous, if possible, to iu- 
troduce Unitarian worship at Kitchen- 
row. Your Committee have felt them- 
selves justified in making them a grant 
of books, to the value of 258., towards 
the formation of a library. 

“Whilst stationed at Padiham, your 
missiovary visited Clithero, in conse- 
quence.of an application from some of 
the inhabitants. He is of opinion, that 
circumstances are peculiarly favourable 
for the introduction of Unitarianism into 
hy but have would. require, 

e, & sus 
dias! e ned effort on the part 

From this account it will be seen that 
the district of Padiham presents a fertile 
soil, and sure we are that the Associa- 
7 would nut regret if they were, du- 
pi the present or the subsequent sum- 
this’ send a missionary into it, and 

We should rejuice to find done, the 
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rather as the Report gives but a scanty 
hope, that the Lancashire Society will, 
for want of funds, be able to continue 
the services of Mr. Clarke. By advert- 
ing to the Treasurer's Report, we find 
that all the good set forth in the Secre- 
tary’s detail has been done for less than 
a hundred pounds during the last year. 
Surely this Society will not suffer in 
comparison with the majority of congre- 
gations. Is it easy to conceive how 
more moral and spiritual good can be 
diffused for so trifling a sum? And yet 
we are told the Society languishes for 
lack of pecuniary supplies, and that, too, 
though the Association gave it 25/4. du- 
ring the last year. 

‘The Unitarians of Manchester have 
done very much to bring into acquaint- 
ance and cordial union, one with an- 
other, the Unitarians of England and 
Ireland. ‘This is laudable, and the con. 
ductors of the Missionary Society have 
done well to keep the same object in 
view, in securing at their last annual 
meeting the services of that able advo- 
cate of Unitarianism, the Rev, Dr, Drum- 
mond. It is known that the Rev. Mr. 
Robberds was, at the visit of the Asso- 
ciation to Manchester made last Mid- 
summer, the mover of a resolution recom- 
mending the establishment in London 
of a mission to the poor. A _ similar 
motion was, we fiud, moved by the Rev. 
Mr. Beard, and seconded by the Rev. C. 
D. Hort, at the annual meeting to which 
we have just alluded, Having heard of 
the wealth of the Mauchester Unitarians, 
and knowing that the Association cannot 
carry the mission into effect without an 
increase of funds, we hope these gentle-~ 
men will follow up their speeches and 
their motions by av effort to make their 
friends acquainted with the objects con- 
templated in a City Mission, and thus 
lead them to give it pecuniary aid, 





Art. I1].—The Question “ What is 
Unitarianism 2?” answered. A Ser- 
mon. By J. R. Beard, Hunter. 


1831. 


Tuts is a very powerful discourse, and 
one which must assist in compelling the 
adversaries of our faith to do us justice. 
Disagreeable as is the task of self-de- 
fence, we feel our obligations to those 
who undertake it so’ cheerfully and so 
fervently as Mr. Beard. 

The circumetances under which this 
sermon was put to press render it un- 
just and ee to ments — 
style, which has the loose 
- extemporaneous compositions. But 
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we have one objection of more impor- 
tance to make—an objection which we 
are rather tired of making, but dare not 
suppress. Mr. Beard ought to answer 
only for himself, when he denies (p. 10) 
that Christ was ‘‘a mere man.” We 
know that the difference lies in the way 
of understanding the expression, and not 
in the opinion: but we assert that the 
Unitarian body generally does believe 
Christ to have been *‘ a mere man ;” 
ji. e. to have had no principles involved 
in his nature which other men have not ; 
and to have differed from them only in 
as far as the influences to which he was 
exposed after his birth modified the di- 
rection of those principles. He was fa- 
voured with a Divine commission, and 
evdowed with unparalleled powers: but 
his nature was wholly human. This is, 
we believe, Mr. B.’s own opinion, and 
we are therefore sorry that he did not 
explain what peculiar meaning he affixes 
to the words we have quoted. In his 
other statements we heartily concur, 





Art. IV.—The Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity examined by the Scriptures. 
A Lecture. By the Rev. H. H. 
Piper. Sheffield. 1831. 


A very useful discourse, faithful in 
its matter and simple iu its style, and 
therefore well adapted for the purposes 
implied in its title. ‘The most prejudiced 
of the orthodox in Sheffield cannot, we 
are sure, find in its spirit any thing dis- 
creditable to our cause. The orthodox 
or heterodox any where, may profit by 
its attentive perusal. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Art. V.— The English and Jewish 
Tithe Systems compared, in their 
Origin, their Principles, and their 
Moral and Social Tendencies. By 
Thomas Stratten. Holdsworth and 
Ball. 1831. 


It is surprising that the Legislature 
has not been incessantly petitioned for 
the Abolition of Tithes from the time of 
Penn's first imprisonment unto this day. 
That the church should still be what it 
is, is only to be accounted for by the 
supposition that the — know as little 
how it came into its present state as 
they have hitherto cared how it is to get 
into a better. If the brief statements 
which follow were printed on a sheet of 
paper and left at every house, how could 
the clergy themselves gainsay the reform 
that would be demanded? If they ure 


honest men, they would themselves be 
the first to petition. 

1. The Jewish tithes were appropri 
ated, not to the priests alone, but to the 
whole body of the Levites, which com. 
prehended the physicians, the judges 
and all the scientific mea in the Hebrew 
nation. So that if we will maintain the 
analogy between the Jewish and English 
tithes, we are bound to insist that all the 
servants of the state, and all professional 
men, shall be provided for out of the 
tithes. But, 

2. The tithe institution was an essen- 
tial part of the law, and, therefore, as 
clearly abrogated by the gospel as any 
other part of the law. No one has ven- 
tured in our day, or we suppose in any 
other, to aflirm that tithes were enjoined 
or countenanced by Christ or his Apos- 
tles. We know that the clergy, as well 
as the poor among the first Christians, 
were maiutained in a very different way. 

3. The first mention of tithes for the 
clergy, which occurs in ecclesiastical his. 
tory, is in a decree of the Synod of Mas- 
con, in 586: and it was not till after 
this that tithes were countenanced by 
any but ecclesiastic law. Their imposi- 
tion in England began with the recogni- 
tion of the power of the Pope. 

4. Blackstone declares that the tithes 
were originally divided into four parts,— 
one for the bishop, one for the poor, one 
for the repairs of the churches, and the 
other for the incumbent. ‘The bishop is 
now provided for by other endowments; 
the poor by poor-rates ; the repairs by 
church-rates ; and the incumbent, there- 
fore, appropriates the whole. 

5. By an infamous act passed under 
Henry VIILI., the tithes were, in certain 
cases, allowed to pass from the poor and 
the clergy into the hands of laymen. 
Every pretence of justice and decency is 
violated in the maintenance of these lay 
impropriations, 

6. The imposition of tithes naturally 
acts as a check upon the improvement of 
the property subject to the tax; inso- 
much that when land is spokes of as 
tithe-free, it is immediately understood 
to be capable of increasing its value in a 
much more rapid ratio than other land. 

This last fact is enough of itself to 
condemn the tithe system ; and it shall, 
therefore, stand last in our list, th 
very much remains to be said upon 

practical grievances which clergy 
people are daily sustaining for want 0 
church reform. Of these grievances none 
can be ignorant who are acquainted 
clergymen, or who own land, oF ¥ 
read newspapers. 
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Mr. Stratten’s work contains much va- 
juable information; but it is too long 
and elaborate for the subject and the 
times. Weare impatient of an involved 
and exuberant style when we want facts 
and clear deductions from them. We 
shou'd not wonder, however, if, after 
the question is carried, and the reformers 
have had time to cvol from their excite- 
ment, some of them should recur to this 
book in order to be more sure than ever 
that they have been right, aud to inform 
themselves of some collateral facts which 
will be overlooked iv the ardour of the 
straggle for Church Reform, which we 
believe to be at hand. 

Art. VI.—Fimiliar German Ever- 
cises, adapted to the ** Compendious 

German Grammar.” With an Ap- 


pendix. By A. Bernays. 


Mistellauneous Correspundenée. 
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M. Bernays is indefatigable. Here is 
the third work he has published since 
the beginning of the year; and we hope 
that their favourable reception is a testi- 
movy, vot only to the author’s merits, 
but to the spread of the study of the 
German language and literature in En- 
gland. 

We believe that M. Bernay's Gram- 
mar, published last year, sustains a high 
reputation. The present work, appear- 
ing in natural sequence, partakes of the 
qualities which render its predecessor 
valuable. We hope that the series will 
be soon completed by the publication 
of the Key to these Exercises, for the 
sake of the mavy who, with the inclina- 
tion to acquire the language, have not 
the opportunity of obtaining the assist- 
ance of @ master, 





MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





On City Missions. 
To the Editor. 


Sir, June 13, 1831. 

HavinG read with deep interest the 
proposal made at the recent meeting of 
the “ British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation,” for the immediate establish- 
ment of a * City Mission,” on the plan 
80 successfully followed by the excellent 
Dr. Tuckerman, of Boston, and believing 
that a large proportion of the Unitarian 
pablic are equally interested in the sub- 
ject, 1 venture to request permission to 
state, in your valuable Repusitory, a plan 
Which may, I think, afford an easy means 
of increasing the funds uecessary for ef- 
fecting this admirable scheme. 

The plan I would suggest is, simply, 
that in every Unitarian congregation 
(Where other claims are not already so 
‘wong as to render it impracticable) a 
Subscription be proposed of one penny per 
ioe from all individuals who are will- 
: . to aid iv conveying to the houses of 
bel t sick, ignorant, and vicious fellow- 

ngs, the good-tidings of salvation and 

ppiness, 
- hyd subscription would be collected 
des ttle trouble, if a box for its recep- 
a ap placed at the entrance of every 
ivi » Intrusted to the care of au in- 
ual appointed for the purpose ; the 


amount received to be stated at regular 
intervals to the congregation, and be then 
transmitted to the Treasurer of “ The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion” for the use of the City Mission. 

By this means many would be enabled 
to coutribute their mite who could not 
otherwise aid in support of an object so 
important and interesting in its character. 
By inserting the above you will much 
oblige 

A CONSTANT READER, 





On the Report of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Anniversary. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, London, June 14, 1831. 

I request your insertion of the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of an erra- 
tum in your last Number, p. 427. 

The resolutions intended to be pro- 
posed at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion were prepared by the Committee 
previously to that meeting. The resolu- 
tion relative to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was entrusted to me at my 
own suggestion, and it was also agreed 
that I should ask Dr. Carpenter, of Bris- 
tul, to second it. 1 did so on the morn- 
ing previously to the General Meeting. 
Dr. Carpenter, having read the resvlu- 
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tion, replied, that he should be happy to 
second the motion, only substituting 
** corruptions” for ‘‘ forgeries,’’ as he 
thought that, except 1 John v. 7, the 
common copies of the Bible contain no 
passages which can be called ‘* forge- 
ries.” 1 immediately assented to his re- 
mark, and presuming that the word 
** forgeries’’ had been adopted inadver- 
tently, I substituted ‘* corruptions.” 
With this latter word the resolution was 
proposed, seconded, put, and passed. 
It nevertheless happened, that, as a con- 
siderable number of copies of the resolu- 
tion had been prepared, the sub-secre- 
tary, though he noticed the variation, 
took it as he found it after the meeting 
in the greater number of copies, and, as 
your account of the meeting was printed 
very speedily, the error was not cor- 
rected. 

| understand that the resolution was 
inserted in the Newspapers with the 
sume erratum, 


JAMES YATES. 





On the Report of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Anniversary, 


To the Editor. 
Sir, June 4, 1831. 

As | presume you are an ardent sup- 
porter of the Unitarian Fund, J call upon 
you to supply ap omission in the state- 
ment of its means as proportioned to its 
expenditure. By the statement in the Re- 
pository, it might be inferred that 70/. 
only is the excess of expenditure beyond 
the income of last year, whereas it was 
above three hundred pounds. Now, if 
the Institution is to be supported upon 
the present scale of expenditure, this fact 
should not be concealed, that the present 
expenditure, and consequently objects, of 
the Society must be diminished, or its 
income increased by subscriptions and 
donations ; the latter, from former life 
subscribers, may be fairly expected, as a 
subscription of ten guineas cannot but 
be more than exhausted in upwards of 
twenty years’ operations. 

AN OLD ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER. 


Fund for Aged Ministers, 


To the Editor. 
Fen Court, 
Sir, April 21, 1831. 
REFLECTING upou the causes of the 





decline of religious congregations, I have 
found noue more powerful than the de. 
cay of their ministers by the infirmities 
of age, and I would suggest as a remedy, 
the formation in every such society of 
** A Superannuation Fund,” : 

Many difficulties would attend the con. 
duct and application of such a fund, and 
they could be obviated only by the esta. 
blishment of a set of unchangeable rules, 
I would suggest the following :—the 
subscription raised shall be vested in the 
hands of three Trustees, (being members 
of the congregation,) and upon the death, 
bankruptcy, secession, or resignation of 
any Trustee, the congregation shall ap- 
point a successor. 

‘This fund shall be placed at interest in 
Government Stock, and shall accumulate 
till the minister has reached his sixty- 
fifth year—or until five-sixths of the 
congregation shall have expressed in 
writing their desire that he may enjoy 
the ivterest, and he retires accordingly— 
provided always that no minister shall 
ever enjoy this revenue who has not first 
retired from the pulpit, aud given up 
every pecuniary advantage that belonged 
to him as minister. No minister shall 
ever enjoy this revenue who has refused 
to retire at sixty-five, or when five-sixths 
of his people shall have desired his re- 
tirement, or who shall have been chosen 
to the pulpit after his fiftieth year. 

Upon the death of any minister who 
has enjoyed this revenue, the current 
half year only shall be paid to his widow 
or representative, and thereupon the 
fund shall go on to increase for the be- 
nefit of future disabled ministers. 

I know of no means of rescuing 4 
congregation from the consequences of 
their own precipitation and blindness in 
choosing a feeble, or av indolent, selfish 
and worldly pastor ; but it is surely some- 
thing to propose a plan by which we 
may be spared from regarding those 
whom we have long loved, respected, 
and admired, with less than affection 
and respect: a plan, by which the inte- 
rests of religion may be reconciled with 
the dictates of humanity, and the vigour 
of youth be brought to engage the gg 
whilst the unobstructed sympathies © 
age are allowed to attend the veteran to 


the tomb. 
<9 JOHN HUTTON. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Jonn Foster. 

Tar following is an another instance, 
lu addition to the many which have been 
recorded in the Monthly Repository, of 
the power of Divine truth to carry con- 
viction to the ingenuous mind, though 
trained to far different views, to produce 
the best fruits of holiness and Christian 
charity, and, at the same time, to afford 
the richest consolation in the season of 
affliction and the hour of death: it can 
scarcely fail to afford both interest and 
edification to the reader; so true it is, 
that the gospel in its purity is the power 
of God uvto salvation to all them that 
believe. 

1830. Dec. 29, at Royston, Herts, Mr. 
Joun Foster, in the 72d year of his age. 
His father, Mr. John Foster, of Arring- 
ton, in Cambridgeshire, who rented a 
large farm of the Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, was a pious, benevolent, and in- 
dustrious man, and much respected ; his 
mother, a daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Hawkes, of Rockells, in the county of 
Essex : they were Dissenters, and mem- 
bers of an Independent Calvinistic Church 
at Melbourne, in Cambridgeshire, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Richard 
Cooper. Mr. Foster died, leaving a wi- 
dow, with two sons and two daughters, 
the eldest, the subject of this memoir, 
being only nine years of age. When the 
two sous left school, Stephen, the young- 
est, being disposed to devote himself to 
the ministry, was educated at the College 
at Homerton, and was afterwards chosen 
pastor of a large congregation of Dis- 
senters at Malden, in Essex, where he 
continued his ministry till his death. He 
was much beloved for his amiable and 
excellent qualities. The two daughters 
were the subjects of early piety, were 

married, and died in the county of 

x. John, the subject of this me- 
moir, observed of himself, “ When I 
school I was inexperienced, but vir- 
tuous in purpose and in conduct, with a 
P reverence for religion, in which I 

n early initiated by my parents.’’ 

sae this pe od he had frequent oppor- 
ties of listening to the conversation 
pensions persons who visited the fa- 
mys Some of whom were Dissenters of 
rae Calvinistic persuasion, and others, 
— of the late Rev, John Berridge, 
ele pe ae From the religious excite- 
existing in the neighbourhood, the 


favourite subject of these conversations 
was the conversion of sinners, or the 
new birth, and from what he heard on 
these occasions, he was induced to look 
and wait for a sudden change to be 
wrought supernaturally within him, in- 
dependently of any religious knowledge 
he might be able to obtain by the diligent 
perusal of the Scriptures. Conscious 
that he had never experienced such a 
change, although at this period he was 
well disposed towards religion, aud sin- 
cerely desirous of becoming what its 
true principles require ; and having been 
taught that nothing really acceptable to 
God could originate in himself, he was 
greatly perplexed; and from such no- 
tions, meeting with nothing but obstruc- 
tions and discouraygements in the good 
course he was inclined to pursue, he un- 
happily turned his attevtion to other 
pursuits, in which the seed-time of life 
was lamentably wasted. 

Under the guidance of a kind Provi- 
dence, he left Cambridgeshire, and occu- 
pied a farm at Royston, where several 
old friends of his family resided, who 
sought his society and took a lively in- 
terest in his welfare ; and in the course 
of two years he married a Miss Cooper, 
the daughter of an eminent surgeon in 
London: these new and improving con- 
pexions were the means of rendering 
him a more settled and domestic cha- 
racter. In this situation he lived several 
years, when the farm being sold, he re- 
moved to Kelshball, about four miles dis- 
tant, and entered upon another, with 
his accustomed ardour and industry. At 
this period, however, the agricultural in- 
terests suffered a lameutable depression ; 
his expectations were disappointed, and 
his spirits, which were constitutionally 
strong aud buoyant, became much de- 
jected—receiving no support from those 
just and salutary views of the merciful 
designs of Providence, which both rea- 
sou and the Scriptures inculcate. In the 
midst of these anxieties he was suddenly 
deprived of his only daughter, the pride 
of his heart and the idol of his soul, as 
good as she was amiable; and by this 
affliction he experienced a shock, @ des- 
titution, which he had never before felt. 
Overwhelmed with calamity, he looked 
up to Him who is the refuge of the dis- 
tressed in the time of trouble, and, as 
he observed, found in God a hiding-place 
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194 Ohituary.—Mr. Joh Foster. 
from the storm,—the shadow of a great His next removal was to Nis oy 
rock in a weary land. county, but he there felt so much + 
{ft was about this time that Dr. Priest want of congenial society 4) 
ley’s small tract, ** On the Power of turned to Royston, where |, 
Mau to do the Will of God,” fell into house, and 
his hands; and the sentiments it con- and cultivating a garden. Having 
tained appeared to him so self-evident withdrawn from the engagements of ty 
and scriptural, that after the perusal of world, he divided his time betweey his 
it he was astonished he could ever have garden and his books, but was always 
believed the reverse to be true. From accessible to a small ci:cle of religions 
the change now produced iu his religious — friends, whose society he much enjoved. 
views, this became a new era in his life; Here he remained about three Vears, 
he happily made his escape from the contented with his lot, resigned to the 
wretched system which teaches the utter will of God, and, happy iu his religious 
impotency of human efforts to do the principles, patieutly waiting for his ap- 
will of God, and derived the greatest sa-  proaching change. 
tisfaction and comfort from the right ap- It is well known that our friend dis- 
plication of his faculties to the Scriptures carded altogether the doctrine of the 
of eternal truth. He became deeply im- Trinity, as equally at variance with rea- 
pressed with a sense of his own accoun- son and the Scriptures. The Bible, he 
tability, and by a-conviction that his fu- was accustomed to say, expressly teaches 
ture destiny was placed, with the Divine that there exists one, and only one, un- 
blessing, in his own hands—being well originated, self-existent mind, who only 
aware, that whatever is worthy of pu- hath immortality. The following are a 
nishment or reward must be the effect of 
voluntary agency on our part, and not of 


few only of the namerous passages which 
decided his opinion relative to the person 

what is done by any other being in our 

stead, 


of Christ: ‘* This is eternal life, to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
Consoled aud encouraged by the per- whom thou hast sent.’’—* There is one 
snasion that the great Creator and Father God, and one mediator between God and 
of all was no respecter of persons, but men, the man Christ Jesus.’’—The Geu- 
possessed of that essential love and im- tiles ‘ have gods many and lords many ; 
partial benevolence which rendered him but to us there is but one God, the Fa- 
utterly incapable of injustice or neglect ther, and one Lord Jesus Christ.” He 
towards any of his offspring, and that he reasoned in a manner familiar, it is true, 
was constantly exercising the greatest to Unitarian Christians, but deserving to 
forbearance and mercy in his providen- be noticed here, as the source in which 
tial dispeusations over all without excep- his change of views op these subjects 
tion, turning to them who turn to him; originated. He was accustomed to say, 
such views of the moral government of the child Jesus, who was born of Mary, 
God, whilst they cheered his heart and was crucified ov Mount Calvary, and was 
drew forth his best affections, rendered raised from the dead, could not be Deity, 
religion a delightful service, and obe- but was strictly and properly a human 
dience to the Divine commands not an 
irksome task, but a pleasure. 


being, of the promised seed ot Abraham. 
During his residence at Kelshail, se- 


He lived and died indeed without sii, 
and ‘in all things pleased his heavenly 
veral friends concurring in opinion that Father; but he acquired his eminent 
it was desirable for their own improve- moral qualifications in the same way as 
ment, as well as for the instruction of others, for “ he increased in wisdom and 
the poor, to unite together for public in stature, aud in favour with God and 
worship in the parish in which he re-  man,”’ by discipline and obedience, * was 
sided, no person could be more earnest made perfect through suffering, and 
in prosecuting this object than Mr. Fos- 
ter. On one part of the Sabbath he read 


‘was in all points tempted as we are, 
vet without sin.’’ On these passages 

a sermon, and conducted the devotional  ¢ 

service ; he took his share in the in- 


our friend was accustomed frequently t 
remark, that if Christ had been God - 
struction of the children, visiting the well as man in one person, it would have 
poor in their cottages, and inviting those 
he thought seriously inclined to his own 


amused himself in y 


been impossible that he should have rene 
tempted to sin. As a divine’) authorize 


house: in every way he was desirous of — teacher of righteousness Jesus wae a 
: +. . : . att @ $ 
doing good. These services he continued rior to all who had preceded wag hi 
ike tis 


high office: ‘* vever man spake | an wal 
man ;"’ others had a limited oe oe 
supernatural assistance, be was anor 


for Six or seven years, and often ex- 
pressed the satisfaction and pleasure 
which they afforded. 
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) the spirit without measure, nor did 
prophets live In constant com- 


with 
any of the 
munication, as he did, with his heavenly 
rather, fur “ he was in the Father, and 
the Father in him ;""—they were one in 
purpose and in will. Alter his resurrec- 
tion “ he was anointed with the oil of 


s*? 


gladness above his fellows,’’ prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs s—and being made 
Lord and Christ, Prince and Saviour, he 
obtained a name above every name, and 
was constituted head over all things ap- 
pertaining to his church, as well as judge 
of the quick and the dead. 

The last time I saw Mr. Foster, on 
the Sabbath afternoon previous to his 
decease, he was calm and comfortable, 
discoursing most of the time on scrip- 
tural subjects. He said he had arrived 
nearly at the end of his journey, and 
with much emotion added ‘* God in his 
mercy put me in the right way, and in 
the exercise of the same mercy has pre- 
served me in it.’” Afterwards, speaking 
of the death of Christ, he said, ** He had 
always wished to be guided by revela- 
ton,” and when [T remarked to him, 
that our orthodox friends thought they 
were building upon a better foundation 
of hope, by their belief of the satisfac- 
tion which the death of Christ made to 
Divine justice, he replied, ‘1 can no 
where see that doctrine taught clearly 
and plainly in the Scriptures: there are 
a few obscure and highly figurative pas- 
sages from which it is inferred, but not 
clearly and plainly taught; but in the 
ministry of reconciliation, the design of 
our Lord’s death is unequivocally defin- 
ed, as the reconciliation, not of God to 
the world, but of the world to God in or 
by Christ, and it is most expressly de- 
clared by the same Apostle, that * when 
we were enemies we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son.’’’ I directed 
his attention to the third chapter of Ro- 
mans, the 23d and 24th verses ; ‘* Being 
justified by his grace through the redemp- 
tou that is in Christ Jesus, whom God 
has set forth as a propitiation, or mercy- 
‘eat in his blood, to declare his righte- 
Geen method of justification, in 
“Nor is the de ne cae : He replied, 
aie a of satisfaction there 
‘6 pein a “ revealed that Christ 
Soa Ae dla allata sees stmt 
“wer Yveh oes with his own 
senger of G a the oracle and mes- 
the ietiee e proclaims or declares 
the inten a thod of God’s grace in 

‘ing the one or remission of sin, he 
munication ~ Se the Divine com- 
children of hs e and mercy to the 

eu."—Often has he been 





heard to say, ** Since | have received 
Jesus Christ, according to the Apostle’s 
defhuition, as £ a man approved of God,’ 
I seem to know in whom 1 have believ- 
ed; and instead of loving him the less, 
I love him the more; and though my 
views of the design of his death are dif 
ferent from those of others, I believe it 
to have been most necessary and impor 
tant: it was an appointment of God, the 
result of his love; an act of the most dis- 
interested and meritorious obedience on 
the part of our Lord, and the constituted 
means of our sanctification.’’ (Heb. x. 
10.) Often would he exclaim, ** Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that 
God loved us, and gave his Son to be a 
propitiation for us.”’ 

Our friend always thought and spoke 
of himself in terms the most humble, 
ascribing all he had received, and all he 
hoped for, to the unmerited favour of 
God. He felt a deep interest in the wel 
fare of the whole family of man, looking 
upon every human being as his neigh 
bour. His views of religion being the 
effect of diligent and persevering inguiry, 
he was never backward to avow them, 
but at the same time held them in per- 
fect charity towards others. Remarking 
that he was the last relative of the same 
generation, he rejoiced in the recollee- 
tion of the piety and holiness of those 
who had gone before him, and notwith- 
standing the difference of their creeds, 
he hoped to unite with them in ascrip- 
tions of praise to Him that sitteth upou 
the throve, and to the Lamb for ever, 
For several months he lived in the ex- 
pectation of his approaching end, aud 
would often say, ‘1 am a coward; I 
have a dread of those pangs which some- 
times accompany the dissolution of the 
body ; and cannot help praying, that my 
spirit may be dismissed gently.” It is 
consolatory to learn, that he departed in 
the easiest manner possible, without a 
struggle or a groan. 

The last theological work which he 
read was Dr. Southwood Smith’s on the 
Divine Government. He observed, that 
he perused it a second time with in- 
creased satisfaction ; that the view which 
the writer has taken of the character and 
perfections of God, and of his wise and 
kind dispensations to all his offspring, 
warmed his heart with gratitude, and 
confirmed him more and more in the 
persuasion, that he could not be in safer 
and better hands than those of his Crea- 
tor and heavenly Father. 

He has left a widow and only son to 
lament his loss. EF. 
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496 Ohituary.— Mrs. Mary 


Mars, Mary Carre. 

1831. April 4, at York, aged 68, Mrs. 
Mary Capper, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. Newcome Cappe, of whom, it may 
truly be affirmed, she was in every re- 
spect worthy. A fervent, rational, and 
cheerful piety adorned her life in all its 
brighter scenes, and sustained and dig- 
nified her spirit amidst the severest trials 
of faith and patience. The natural be- 
nevolence of her heart, aided by a strong 
sense of duty, urged her to do all in her 
power to relieve the wants, to mitigate 
the sorrows, and to promote the comfort 
of the indigent and distressed. It was 
her delight to follow her blessed Master 
in going about to do good, and, under the 
influence of his pure and undefiled reli- 
gion, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction. Necessarily limited 
in the means of affording pecuniary aid 
to the necessitous, she gave what is 
often of far greater value than silver and 
gold, the consolations of deep and un- 
feigned sympathy, and the faithful and 
affectionate admonitions of true wisdom. 
Through the domestic circle, her mild 
and even temper shed, in every vicissi- 
tude, a pleasing and delightful influence ; 
and they who, beyond that circle, had 
the happiness of sharing in her friend- 
ship, can never forget the tender solici- 
tude with which she endeavoured to 
soothe their sorrows, the judicious coun- 
sel which she imparted iu circumstances 
of perplexity and trouble, or the lively 
interest that she manifested in whatever 
could contribute to their comfort and 
prosperity. With truly Christian resig- 
nation and fortitude she endured the 
more than ordinary pains of decaying 
nature, and received the stroke of death 
with unwavering faith in the promises of 
God, and a firm and lively hope of pure 
and everlasting felicity. 


ne 


Isaac Cox, Eso. 

April 18, at Honiton, Isaac Cox, Esq. 
When a good man has been deprived of 
existence, those who were strongly at- 
tached to him are anxious to possess a 
sketch of his life and character. Such is 
the case when the deceased was only 
known and esteemed in private life, but it 
is peculiarly so when he was also known 
and esteemed in public life. The sub- 
ject of the following memoir was an 
eminent instance of this kind, and it is 
believed that a few particulars concern- 
ing him may be useful to our readers. 

Mr. Cox was born at Exeter in De- 
cember, 1785. Having served his clerk- 
ship in that city, he removed to Honiton, 
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and began to practise as a solicitor ip 
1813. Here he had previously resided 
for a short time and married Elizabeth, 
ove of the daughters of the late Mr. J. 
Murch. It is about this period that the 
commencement of his public career may 
be dated, and that the private virtues 
which rendered him very much beloved, 
became extensively appreciated. As a 
son, he was ever dutiful and affectionate; 
but he proved himself to be remarkably 
so by devoting the first-fruits of his pro- 
fessional exertions to increase the com- 
forts of his mother. She accompanied 
him to Honiton, and although, during 
the latter years of his life, he answered 
strong claims upon him as a husband, a 
father, and a brother, his efforts, on her 
behalf, were rather increased than di- 
minished. He shewed that the faithful 
discharge of filial duties is perfectly com- 
patible with that of other similar duties; 
and it can be testified by all who knew 
him, that he sustained the various rela- 
tious of private life in a most exemplary 
manner. There are many who. knew 
him, who used to avail themselves of his 
generous hospitality, and to witness be- 
veath his roof the growth of the sweetest 
affections and the progress of the noblest 
principles. There are very many who 
have often admired his anxiety to make 
all around him happy, and to impress ou 
the minds of young persons those lotty 
sentiments of rectitude by which his own 
conduct was governed. Nor was this 
anxiety conspicuous only in his own 
dwelling and amongst his own family, 
but also in every house at which he was 
a guest, and in every place where his 
talents, or good nature, or beneficenee, 
had rendered him influential. | It was 
particularly conspicuous in his Wwter 
course with the Unitarian congregation, 
of which he was a member, and which 
must ever cherish pleasing recollections 
of his zealous efforts to promote its wel- 
fare. He was not merely a subscriber 4 
the Chapel Library, the Fellowship Fund, 
and the Sunday School, but he took ; 
deep interest in these insututions, on 

did all in his power to advance the = 
jects for which they were conblne 
The Sunday-scholars were occasion) 
gratified by his appearing among re 
sometimes with words of advice and en 
couragement, and sometimes with ane 
substantial tokens of consideration, 
as a collection of useful presents. + 
one time he was accustomed, after wed 
ducting a religious service 10 his e 

family on Sunday evenings, anes 1 er 
illness or absence of the minis + oe, 

performing a similar duty 1" | 
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morning aud afternoon, to meet classes 
of the younger members of the congre- 
gation, and converse with them on na- 
tural theology or the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Of various societies in the west 
of England, for the promotion of Uni- 
tarianism and the extension of civil and 
religious liberty, he was an active and 
useful member ; and all who used to meet 
him at their annual meetings will long 
remember the cheerfulness he diffused, 
and the lively interest he excited. 

There are but few men who have ex- 
ceeded Mr. Cox in obeying the precept, 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.’’ It is well known 
that he devoted all his energies, that he 
gave his whole heart and mind, to every 
object he wanted to accomplish. ‘This 
was obvious to those who were acquainted 
with his professional engagements, and 
may be mentioned, next to the skill with 
which he conducted them, as the chief 
cause of their success. The wide extent 
of his practice, notwithstanding the in- 
tegrity and independence which be mani 
fested, aud the upright avowal of his re- 
ligious and political opinions, where they 
were exceedingly unpopular, is a remark- 
able circumstance. It may be attributed, 
in a great measure to the earnestness 
with which he promoted the cause of the 
injured and destitute, and to the fear- 
lessness with which he exposed every 
instance of local tyranny or magisterial 
oppression that occurred in his neigh- 
bourhood. About seven years ago the 
trecholders of Devonshire shewed their 
sense of the value of his public services 
and legal acquirements, by electing him 
to fill the office of Coroner, in Opposi- 
tion to the claims of other candidates 
who Were supported by what was called 
the high party. This triumph was pecu- 
liarly gratifying, because it increased his 
influence, and added to his means of 
lessening the misery and advancing the 
improvement of his fellow-creatures. 

But a greater triumph than this awaited 


him, or rather a party of which he was_ 


the leader, From the time of his first 
oe at Honiton, he laboured most 
arty to establish the independence 
tyes ae He saw with regret, 
habit “y reds of electors were in the 
maven returning two lories, without 
ingly by air opposition. Accord- 
mound bt hoble-minded man gathered 
indred oh: few whose souls claimed 
tion with . his own, and, in conjunc- 
struggle a commenced a glorious 
tory of § t was a struggle for the vic- 

: reedom and integrity over slavery 

Corruption, and for the emaucipation 

VOL, y, IN 


of many from the thraldom of au in 
terested few. Every defeat which the 
“third party’? sustained, only con- 
firmed the expectations of their ultimate 
success, aud at the general election in 
1826, that expectation was realized ; one 
of the most upright men that ever sat in 
the House of Commons was then chosen 
by a large majority, and returned ayain, 
without opposition, in the summer of 
last year. The valuable services of his 
indefatigable advocate were amply re- 
warded by his votes in favour of Catho- 
lic Emancipatien, the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and the great 
measure of Parliamentary Reform. It 
was remarked in our last number, that 
the latter is a cause that deserves mar- 
tyrdom. ‘The excellent subject of this 
memoir thought so during the election 
of 1830. His exertions on that occasion 
were too much for a constitution pre- 
disposed to suffer from the effects of un- 
usual excitement. Soon after the accom- 
plishment of his favourite public objects, 
and the occurrence of those events on 
the continent which made ** all Europe 
ring from side to side,” he became ex- 
ceedingly ill. His disease was ascer- 
tained to be an affection of the heart, 
and his symptoms were such as to in. 
duce his numerous friends and relatives 
to fear that he would be soon taken from 
them. Every effort that care and skill 
could devise to avert the approach of the 
great destroyer was employed, but in 
vain; aud he who was so highly revered, 
admired, and beloved, is gone to meet 
the Judge of all the earth. As there is 
no burial-ground connected with the 
place in which Mr, Cox was accustomed 
to worship, his remains were interred in 
that of the Independent Chapel. It is 
difficult to do justice cither to the excel- 
lent services of the Rev. W. Wright, the 
Independent minister, who officiated at 
the interment, or to those of the Rev. 
H. Acton, who (in consequence of the 
indisposition of the Rey. J. Hughes) 
preached on the following Sunday at 
Honiton, in reference to the death of 
his valued friend. The respect in which 
the departed philanthropist was held by 
his townsmen was manifested in the vo- 
luntary attendance of mavy of them at his 
funeral, and in the sorrow that was visi- 
ble among the bereaved congregation to 
whom Mr. Acton addressed his eloquent, 
consoling, and instructive discourse. 
The above sketch will probably be 
copsidered by many who knew the worth 
of its subject as very imperfect. We are 
aware that much more might be written 
respecting him, that we have conveyed 
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but a faint idea of the loss sustained by 
the circle in which he moved. We are 
aware that we might dwell much longer 
on his public and private virtues, that 
we might enlarge on the difficulties en- 
countered in early life, and on the noble 
manner in which he afterwards afforded 
pecuniary assistance to those who needed 
it. But we trust that we have recorded 
enough to constitute a useful memorial 
of him, enough to stimulate our young 
readers, and particularly such of them as 
were nearly and dearly connected with 
him, to imitate his excelleut example. 
His afflicted widow, and sons, and 
daughters, know where to seek for more 
effectual consolation than we can offer. 
While they lament his departure from 
the circle he enlivened, and the temple 
iv which he worshiped, they can reflect 
on his services to truth and virtue, and on 
his kindness to the widow and the father- 
less, and they can anticipate a blissful 
reunion with him in the general assembly 
of the just made perfect, 
May 21, 1831. 





JONATHAN Stokes, M.D. 


* April 30, at Chesterfield, in his seventy- 
seventh year, JONATHAN Srokes, M. D., 
who had for a loug period exercised his 
profession in that town and neighbour- 
hood with great skill and eminent suc- 
cess. He was exemplary in all the rela- 
tions of domestic and social life ; and in 
his character as a man and a citizen, it 
may with truth be said, that he never 
violated the obligations of private friend. 
ship, or shrank from the fulfilment of a 
public duty. He was attached, both by 
education and by principle, to the Dis- 
senting interest; but had nothing of the 
sectarian in his character. A slave to 
no party, and a bigot to no creed, he 
was respected and beloved by persons of 
all creeds, and of all parties. His lite- 
rary and scientific attainments were 
equalled only by the urbanity of his man- 
ners, and the amiable and endearing 
qualities of his heart. Iu his death soci- 
ety has lost a bright ornament, and the 
poor have been deprived of a beneficent 
friend. His bereaved family will long 
dwell upou his mewory with affectionate 
regret; but may derive consolation from 
the hope, that, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, they will finally be 
re-united to him in the regions of the 
blest. 





Mr. Joseru Brooknousr. 


Nec illum vivisse penituit ; quoniam ita 
vivit ut non frustra se natum evistimet - et 
ex vita ita discedit, tanquam ex hoxpitio 
non tanquam ex domo.—Cicrro. 

He had no reason to regret living 
since he had the conscious Satisfaction of 
not having lived in vain: he bad po 
reason to regret dving, since he retired 
from this world with all the cheerin: 
hopes of one removing from his inn, 
and returning to his home. 


On Sunday last, at his honse, in the 
Saltisford, Warwick, in the seveuty-fourth 
year of his age, Mr. Josrri Broox- 
HOUSE. He was a native of Leicester, 
aud was brought up to the humble oeca- 
pation of a wool-comber: but, early in 
lite, he entered into the military ser- 
vice; first as a private in the militia, 
and afterwards as a sergeant in the re- 
gulars. He served abroad during the 
American war, and was much esteemed 
by his commanding officer, the late Lord 
Winchelsea, with whose fricudly notice 
he was honoured through lite. He par- 
ticularly distinguished himself by his 
courageous and successful exertions in 
defence of the Isle of St. Lucia, when, in 
1782, it was attacked by the French fleet 
of twenty-four sail, under the command 
of Count De Grasse. Though he wight, 
perhaps, condemn the thoughtless pre- 
cipitancy, common to youth, which led 
him in the first instance to exchange the 
sober pursuits of honest industry at 
home, for the toils, the privations, and 
the perils of military life abroad; yet he 
ever afterwards loved to talk of his ad- 
ventures, aud his hair-breadth escapes; 
and was always delighted with the recol- 
lection of the firmuess with which he 
bore hardships ; the intrepidity with 
which he faced danger; and the multi- 
plied resources, discovered by the fer 
tility of his own invention, for himselt 
and others, in the midst of the extraor- 
dinary difficulties with which he aod 
they were sometimes surrounded. 

Returning to England, he re-settled at 
Leicester ; and here, by the happy appli- 
cation of his mechanical ingenuity # 
skill, for which he was always —— 
able, he had the merit of being the fr 
to invent and introduce machinery 1 
the spinning of worsted tor the — 
manufactory. This important discov’ 
which laid the foundation of his . . 
better fortunes, exposed him, at a 

the mistaken enmity of the ten 
classes, by whom his ofigy we af 
niously burnt, and his persone pred 
seriously endangered. Leaving, ™ 
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ve town, he settled as 

Birmingham, 
and finally at 
Warwick. Here he successfully con- 
ducted for many years the worsted-spin- 
ning manufactory, established in 1796, 
under the firm of Parkes, Brookhouse, 
and Cromptou; and, having acquired a 
competent fortune, in 1814 he withdrew 
from business, and passed in peaceful 
retirement the closing years of a long, 
active, and eventful life. 

He was a man of acute and vigorous 
understanding; of warm and generous 
feelings; of kind and obliging mauners ; 
and, as the crowning excellence, of reli- 
gious and virtuous principles and habits. 
Of his faults—for who is faultless ?— 
that which he had most occasion to 
lament was, the too great irritability of 
his temper; which, when strongly ex- 
cited, tov often caused the reins of self- 
goverument to fall from his hands. But 
if wrong was done in the moment of 
heat, he was ever eager and auxious, on 
the frst return of cooler reflection, to 
repair it, 

His theological creed was that of Uni- 
tarian Christianity; and he was zea- 
lously devoted to the iuteresis of the 
Christian society to which he more im- 
mediately belonged. ‘Though not a mem- 
ber of the Established Church, yet he 
cultivated and highly-valued the esteem 
and friendship of many who were so, 
His candour, indeed, was such as to an- 
nihilate all distinction of parties ; and 
to produce in his mind the same feelings 
of kind and respectful regard for the 
rood and wise of other persuasions as 
tor those of his own. 

i ~ his political opinions he was a 

Meral;"’ and he was happy, above 
many of his early associates, in living 
long enough to witness the triumph of 
his principles, in that spirit of reform 
and improvement which has lately dis- 
Mayed itself with such noble enthusiasm 
and with so much promise of practical 
kood throughout the nati lis las 
wishes fo 6 @ nation. His a t 
ss the A ils country were “ Reform! 

Th Only possible preventive of ruin. 
m, — id othe gy Breer = 
was never wholly i ay va pring 
slot) ‘eeht y inactive on any occa- 

Which called for exertio His 
ardent mind for exertion. Hit 
were per ipa his inventive genius, 
last, in as y employed, almost to the 
Of wsefuluces fare or promoting schemes 
ie sidléheoe or the benefit of his friends, 

rs, and the town. He was 
all oogemed + then of the rich man in 
his seuservato a his house, 
pout, He ries, his gardens, or his 

Se was the invaluable friend 


sequence, his nati 
a wool-spinner, first at 
then at Broomsgrove, 
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of the poor man, vot merely by adminis- 
tering where he could to his wants, but 
still more by shewing him how to make 
the best use of his own means. ‘To all 
ranks he was ever on the watch for 
opportunities of doing good; and few 
persons in a private station, it is believed, 
have ever retired from the scene of 
human existence, followed in a higher 
degree by the sincere and sorrowful re- 
grets of all who knew him; and of those 
most who knew him best. His last ill- 
ness was short. On Saturday morning 
he was walking about the market-place, 
amused with the bustle of the scene, and 
delighted with the greetings of his nu- 
merous acquaintances and well-wishers. 
About noon the same day, he was at- 
tacked with a grievous disorder, which 
baffled all the skill and care of his medi- 
cal attendants: and, on the following 
day, Sunday, a little before midnight, 
peacefully and hopefully, he expired. 
He was twice married. His first wife, 
and the only child he ever had, died in 
the West Iudies, ‘The second still sur- 
vives him. 











W. F. 
May 17, 183). 


Mr. WILLIAM FAWCKNER. 


At Sidmouth, on the 21st of May, aged 
82, Mr. W. Fawckner, after an illness 
of one week, 

Though to pronounce empty panegyrics 
be alike uncandid in the memorialist, and 
an offensive tribute to the bier of departed 
worth, yet when a fellow-creature, emi- 
nent for all those qualities which ‘* make 
the man,’’ is momentarily reduced from 
the full enjoyment of health to the pillow 
of sickness, the bed of death, and a 
large circle of relatives and friends are 
called on to lament the unanticipated 
departure of au universally esteemed, in- 
tellivent, and excellent companion, the 
tear of sympathy vot only may, but 
ought to be indulged. Such an indivi- 
dual was Mr, Fawckner. To him the 
expressive words of Armstroug may be 
applied in their fullest extent : 

<¢ Though old, he still retain’d 
His manly sense, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe; 
He still remembered that he once was 


young. 
* 





et ee 


. a me 
° bd Much had he read, 
Much more had seen; he stadied from 
the life, 
And in th’ original perus’d mankind.’ 
The early years of this excellent man 
were employed in the Newfoundland 
trade ; and daring his many voyages to 
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S00 Obituary.— William Frost, Esq.—Miss Judith Elizabeth Roi, 


and from that place, he amassed a know- 
ledge of men and things rarely found in 
persons similarly situated. Latterly he 
participated in such innocent enjoyments 
as must have recalled pleasing recollec- 
tions of his younger days, and for which 
his active habits and serene state of mind 
peculiarly adapted him ;— the superin- 
tendence of his boat and mackerel seines 
agreeably occupied his leisure hours. 
From his extensive information on me- 
teorological phenomena, and his long- 
continued, attentive observance of na- 
ture’s workings, his loss is regretted by 
all stations of society ;—the man of rank 
and the humble fisherman had alike re- 
course to him as an almost unerring 
guide on the state of the weather, and 
such other subjects as are connected 
with maritime affairs ; and his great af- 
fability, interesting reminiscences, and 
acute mind, have endeared him to many 
moving in exalted spheres of life. 
Though glad to extend the hand of 
Christian charity to all religious deno- 
minations, Mr. Fawckner’s sentiments 
were decidedly Unitarian. Upwards of 
forty years was he a member, and during 
a very long period an active member, of 
the ‘* Old Meeting-House” of this place, 
where his loss is irreparable, and recol- 
lections of him will be cherished long 
indeed. A diligent student of the Bible, 
and especially of the New Testament, 
his arguments were invariably marked 
by solidity, general acquaintance with his 
subject, and freedom from party preju- 
dice. In the promotion of all those 
schemes which had the extension of his 
religious opinions for their object, he 
was useful and zealous, and to his ex- 
ertions we are in some measure indebted 
for the success of our cause in this 
neighbourhood, recorded in your num- 
ber for May last. In his attendance on 
public worship he was particularly regu- 
gular, derived the greatest comfort and 
satisfaction on his death-bed from the 
sentiments he entertained, and our very 
worthy pastor, who frequently visited 
him during his illness, expresses himself 
peculiarly gratified with the serenity and 
composure of his last moments. The 
Rev. W. James, our usual minister, im- 
proved his death to a numerous, respee- 
table, and deeply-attentive audience, in a 
most impressive and practical discourse 
on the text—** He being dead, yet speak- 
eth.” May he be a participator in eter- 
nal felicity, and his memory be blessed! 
A MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION, 
Wittiam Frost, Eso. 
June 3, at Bury St. Edmunds, in the 
80th year of his age, Wittiam Frost, 





Esq., whose fondness for retirement oc. 
casioned his being known bat to few: 
but whose original and striking Opinions 
on the great topics of the day have fre- 
quently extended beyond the circle of 
his intimate acquaintance. He had read 
considerably, but he had thought more 
than he had read, and his ideas oy all 
subjects, and manner of illustrating 
them, were peculiarly his own. Although 
educated in the gloomy school of Calvin, 
he at an early period of his life re- 
uounced the creed of his nurse and 
priest. He knew, however, how to se- 
parate the chaff from the wheat, and 
abided by the sound precepts of Chris- 
tian morals: and though his speculations 
may have sometimes carried him a con- 
siderable way into the region of doubt, 
yet his mind never harmonized with that 
of the scoffer. And he strongly express- 
ed his indignation when he suspected 
that any one had undertaken the office 
of a Christian teacher who was uot fully 
impressed With the truth and importance 
of the principles he professed. 

Having never sought the acquisition of 
knowledge with any view to display, he 
was not, in his communication of it, 
governed by motives of vanity. With 
a mind capable of pursuing fancied ana- 
logies, his scrupulous veracity prevent- 
ed his indulging in a vein which men 
of a witty turn will frequently practise 
Without compunction, at the expense ef 
truth; for he never merely played with 
words, believing, with Bacon, that they 
ought to be used as ‘‘ coin,” and not as 
“‘ counters.’’ ‘To these characteristics it 
may be added, that under a somewhat 
severe exterior, he was remarkably kind- 
hearted, but exercised his beneficeuce 
with the justest discrimination. Indeed, 
it may be repeated of him what was said 
of a distinguished philanthropist, that 
though in the opinion of some he was 
hardly to be classed among Christians, 
yet that in reality he was one ot the 
best. 


Miss Jupiru ExvizaBeti Ropick. 


At Gateacre, near Liverpool, Jubii 
Evizabetu, the oldest daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Rovick, aged nine years and nine 
months. To singularly precocious 
lents, and manners becoming the age 
womanhood, she united the most kin Y 
dispositions, and fondly endeared oe 
to all who knew her. Oa dese 7 
evening the 17th, she was apparently 
full health and spirits, and on Satureay, 
at midnight, she was no more, 
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Bolton District Association. 


Tue Tenth Half-yearly meeting of the 
Rolton District Unitarian Association took 
place at Walmsley, on the 28th of April, 
1831. The Rev. James Whitehead, of 
Cockey-Moor, conducted the devotional 
services, aud the Rev. B. R. Davis, of 
Chowbent, preached a practical and excel- 
lent discourse from the words of Jesus, in 
Matt. xx. 27. 

A numerous party afterwards dined 
together, and spent the afternoon in 
social intercourse. One of the chief 
topics of discussion related to the best 
manner of making our Sunday-schools 
subservient to the dissemination of Uni- 
tarian Opinions. A very general impres- 
siou prevailed amongst the speakers that 
Unitarianism should be more distinetly 
taught to those classes of our Sunday- 
schools which read the Scriptures. There 
can be little doubt that familiar explana- 
tions of controversial passages, and con- 
staut instruction in the leading doctrines 
of Unitarian Christianity would create 
impressions on the minds of reflecting 
children, which no contrary influences at 
home or abroad would altogether efface. 
It appeared from the report of the 
different societies, that about 300 Tracts 
had been put into circulation, and about 
1500 had been gratuitously distributed 
during the past haf year, Thenext meet- 
Ing of the Association will be held at 
Bank-Street Chapel, Bolton,on Thursday, 
the 22nd of September, the Rev. James 
Whitehead being the preacher, and the 
Rev, William Tate the supporter, on 
that occasion, 


Re 


Welhurn Chapel and Sunday-school. 


On Monday, May 16th, was held the 
sixth Anniversary of the Welburn chapel 
and Sunday-school. ‘The Rev. William 
Hincks, of Manchester College, York, 
preached on the occasion, and after the 
~ ay a liberal sum was collected on 
apa bea the school. In the evening 
reo — for the children ; and 
tarlanion ty aud sixty friends of Uni- 
meet. f° aap of the same refresh- 
meeting a greater convenience the 
which’. en adjourned to the chapel, 

' soon became filled, and Mr. 


Caviside was requested to take the 


Chair. Addresses followed on topics 
relative to the local and general interests 
of our faith, and other suitable subjects, 
from Mr. Hincks, Mr. Corcoran, of Mal- 
ton, several studeuts and others of 
York and Welburp. “Thanks having 
been given to the preacher of the day 
for his excellent sermon, the whole con- 
cluded with singing and prayer. 

The College Missionary Society, about 
to conclude its labours for the present 
session, takes the present opportunity to 
congratulate the friends of truth on the 
most cheering success the cause of Uni- 
tarian Christianity meets with in this 
village. A very numerous, regular, and 
constantly-increasing attendance is paid 
to the religious services conducted here 
every Lord’s-day by supplies from York, 
not only by the inhabitants of Welburn, 
but of its surrounding villages in this 
populous neighbourhood, and the most 
pleasing proots are exhibited of the great 
and beneficial results which have been 
produced. ‘Those contributions towards 
the objects of the Society received during 
the past session are here thankfully ac- 
knowledged ; at the same time means of 
further exertions in the ensuing one are 
respectfully aud earnestly solicited from 
fellowship-fund societies and individuals 
who are interested in the spread of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, 


The Irving Heresy. 


General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, May 21. 


Dr. Dickson gave in a petition or 
overture for a committee, to be composed 
exclusively of clergymen, for considering 
a publication entitled ‘The Orthodox 
and Catholic Doctrine of the Humanity 
of Christ,” by the Rev. Edward Irving. 

After a good deal of discussion, as to 
how far the jurisdiction of the Assembly 
extended in reviewing works of this de- 
scription, published by ministers con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church, 
but not resident in Scotland, Dr. Lee 
referred to what had been done in a 
similar case in 1717, to shew that the 
Assembly was entitled to take up mis- 
representations as to doctrine or worship, 
whether made by persons at home or 
abroad, He thought the appointment of 
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502 Intelligence.—General Assembly of the Church of Scotiand 


a committee the most proper mode of 
considering the matter, and the appoint- 
ment of the committee was agreed to. 





May 30.—Dr. Dickson, from the Com- 
mittee on Books containing Erroneous 
Doctrines, gave in a report, which, after 
pointing out and referring to various pas- 
sages of the works which he read, con- 
cluded by expressing an opinion that 
these books or pamphlets contain doc- 
trines the same as the Borrinian heresy 
condemned in 1701, doctrines which 
each licentiate of the church declares he 
condemns. 

‘The discussion which followed on this 
report was rather animated; all the 
members who spoke agreed in coudemn- 
ing the doctrines, but there was a con- 
siderable difference of Opinion as to the 
mode of condemnation, 

Dr. Forbes, having alluded to the sub- 
ject being forced on the Assembly, and 
tu its being connected with one of the 
cases which had been under their consi- 
deration, said, if they had visited one of 
the branches with excision, were they 
not to visit the tree itself with a similar 
fate? He then adverted to Mr. Hugh 
Baillie M‘Lean’s case being brought for- 
ward in these pamphlets, and that young 
man described as a ** dear friend’’ of the 
writer, who, he (Dr. F.) had vo doubt, 
had been seduced by this person. Were 
the gentlemen within the bounds of the 
church, there could not be the least 
difficulty as to what should be done ; but 
he would be the last map to propose to 
extend a jurisdiction into a couutry where 
a sister church is established. He con- 
cluded by moving, in substance, that the 
Assembly approve of the report, and, in 
respect of the nature and tendency of 
the doctrines coutained in these publi- 
cations, enjoin any Presbytery of the 
chureh, into which the Rev. Edward 
Irving shall come to claim the privilege 
of a licentiate or minister of the Church 
of Scotland, to lay these works before 
him, and inquire whether he is their 
author, and to proceed thereafter as they 
shall see cause.—He said be was afraid 
that there were ministers who would not 
scruple to admit the reverend gentleman 
into their pulpits, and the object of the 
motion was to tie up Presbyteries to pre- 
vent his being employed till he avowed 
or denied these doctrines, 

Mr, Douglas, of Ellon, seconded the 
wouon. 

De. P. M‘Macfarlan said, in the case 
of Hugh Baillie M‘Lean, the Assembly 
had given the strongest vindication of 


the principles of the church, but he 
could not consent to pronounce s 
against an individual upon the supposed 
fact that he was author of the book 
He was, however, against pronouncing 
@ sentence in absence of the individual 
who had not had an opportunity of rth 
fending himself. He did vot intend to 
make any motion, but be would suggest 
that Mr. Irving should not be allowed to 
appear in any of their pulpits, or have a 
presentation to a church, the doctrines 
of which be had Inisrepresented, until he 
disclaimed them. 

Dr. Cook regretted that any report had 
been Jaid on the table, and it was pot 
til that morning he was convinced any 
report would be made. What occasion 
was there for any report? for this was 
no new heresy. Last year the Assembly 
made a solemn declaration condemning 
the doctriue; and this year, when au 
individual came before them holding 
these opinions, they had found he could 
not be received into the church. Having 
already judicially and formally raised 
their voice against the doctrines, it was 
not necessary to do more. 

Dr. Hamilton held that, having ap- 
pointed a committee, the Assembly was 
bound to follow up its own act. It was 
said that Mr. Irving was beyond the 
reach of the church, but the church was 
not beyoud the power of his immense 
manufactory in London, from which he 
deluged Scotland with nonsense. 

Mr. Geddes, of Paisley, said they were 
in the habit of ordaining men to go and 
preach beyond the bounds of the church; 
and if such were to be entitled to insult 
and blaspheme the Saviour, and be be- 
yond their power, he never would or- 
dain another minister to go beyond the 
bounds of Scotland. He then referred 
to what had beev done in the case ol 
Mr. Thom, of Liverpool, and suggested 
that something similar should be adopted 
as to Mr. living. 

Principal Macfarlan was against the 
motion, because, in giving judgment on 
the books, they virtually gave it agaiost 
the man, and that without their reading 
the whole of the one or hearing the 
other. He moved, in effect, that au op 
nion against these doctrines had been 
strongly expressed by the last Assembly, 
and, as that opinion had been follo 
up in a particular case in the presevt 
one, that it was unnecessary to proce 
further on this matter at present. 

The Dean of Faculty coincided 1 
views of Priucipal Macfarlan ; and, * 
he reprobated the doctrines, he sal 
did not consider them as calculated t 
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Tntelligence.— General Baptist Assem bly. 


mftuence any well-informed mind. He 
expressed himself as strongly opposed to 
the expediency of noticing the pamphlets 
in the manner proposed, as it would ad- 
vertise them into notice; and, if left to 
themselves, they would sink into insigni- 
ficance and contempt. 

Dr. Lee contended that the course 
adopted by the Committee was exactly 
similar to that which took place as to 
the works of Madame Borrinian and the 
Marrow of Modern Divinity; the au- 
thors of these works were foreigners, 
The Reverend Doctor combated the idea 
of doctrines not being worthy of notice. 
He said they were entertained by some 
men of the most unblemished charac- 
ters, and highly cultivated minds, whose 
influence was likely to have the most 
pernicious effects. He also noticed the 
case of young persous going from this 
country to London being liable to be 
entrapped and ensnared by those opi- 
nions. After what had been done in 
this Assembly, were they to allow these 
books to escape without notice, it might 
be, with truth, said, they had strained 
ata gnat and swallowed a camel. 

Some further discussion ensued, in 
the course of which, Mr. Simpson, of 
Kirknewton, and Mr. Rose, of Nigg, ex- 
pressed nearly similar sentiments ; and 
Dr. Singer submitted a motion, declar- 
ing, that if Mr. Irving was the author of 
these works, he should be held ipso 


facto no longer a licentiate of the charch ; 


but this motion was, as were several 
other suggestions, withdrawn, and the 
Assembly divided on the motion of Dr. 
Forbes and Professor Macfarlan, when 
the former was carried by 147 to 40. 

The Assenibly was dissolved shortly 
before 11 o'clock, and the next Assem- 
bly appointed to meet at Edinburgh on 
the 21st of May, 1832. 


Heresy of Mr. Campbell, of Row, and 
Mr. M‘Lean, of Dreghorn (late Minister 
of London Wall, London) .—The discus- 
a of this important case occupied the 
scueral Assembly from noon of the 24th 
May, to half-past six o'clock in the 
— of the 25th of May, when sen- 
— of deposition was pronounced 
Fae Mr. Campbell by a majority of 

2 out of 124 voters. 

bw Rev. Mr. M‘Lean was also ex- 
a ed on the 25th of May, for holding 
“por a respecting the peccabi- 
ion he humanity of Jesus Christ ; 
irvine? 't #8 Said, to those held by Mr. 
rving, 


































































Dudley Lecture. 


Ar the annual Lecture at Dudley, on 
Tuesday, May 24th, the Rev. Samuel 
Bache, of Dudley, conducted the intro- 
ductory devotional service. ‘The Rev. 
Stephenson Hunter, of Wolverhampton, 
then delivered a discourse from Deut. 
xxix. 29, the object of which was to 
shew that there are no mysteries in reve 
lation. The other discourse was deliver- 
ed by the Rev. Evau Jones, of Bewdley, 
from Ps, xxvii. 4, on the importance of 
public worship. 


General Baptist y Iss¢ mn bly. 


Tne General Baptist Annual Assembly 
was held at the meeting-house in Wor- 
ship Street on Whit-Tuesday, the 24th of 
May. Mr. Smallfield was called to the 
Chair at half-past bine in the morning, 
when a short prayer having been offered 
up by the Rev. George Buckland, of 
Benenden, the business commenced by 
readjng letters from various churches in 
counexion with the Assembly, At eleven 
o’clock the Rev. 'T. F. Phomas, of Chat- 
ham, began the public religious service 
by reading a portion of scripture. The 
Rev. Jerom Murch, of Diss, offered the 
prayer, and the Rev, B, Mardon, of Wor- 
ship Street, Loudou, preached an ad- 
mirable and impressive sermon in favour 
of spiritual liberty from the words of 
Paul to the Galatians, ‘** Stand fast, 
therefore, in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled a “ai with the yoke of bon- 
dage.”’ 

At the conclusion of the service the 
business was resumed by reading the 
Committee’s Report. The various mo- 
tions which arose out of the Report, and 
otherwise, gave occasion to some ani- 
mated discussion. ‘There was a dipner 
afterwards at the White-Hart Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street, at which Mr, Small- 
field presided, and added very much to 
the pleasure of the evening by the man- 
ner in which he filled the office of 
Chairman. 

A lively interest appeared to be felt in 
the proceedings of the whole day; and 
the spirit which was manifested gave 
token of increased zeal in the cause of 
a rational theology, appealing to the 
plain declarations of scripture; a theo- 
logy advocated by a few in all ages of 
the gospel, as the only safeguard amid 
the metaphysical niceties on the one 
hand, and the imaginative pietism on the 
other, into which men manifest a prone- 
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ness to diverge, endangering the sim- 
plicity of gospel truth, and the clear 
foundation of Christian obligation. 


— 


New Unitarian Chapel, Sunderland. 


On Sunday, the 29th of May, the 
New Unitarian chapel at Sunderland was 
opened by the Rev. William Turner, of 
Newcastle. The morning service was 
taken from the Liturgy of the Church, 
and the sermon, from Ps. xxvi. 8, on 
the Expediency of Public Social Worship, 
and the Necessity of Holiness to its 
acceptable performance, concluded with 
a short statement of the grounds of the 
Unitarian doctrine, partly for the in- 
formation of the strangers present, and 
partly with the view of shewing the 
members of the congregation how much 
they were bound to justify their sepa- 
ration from the popular worship by the 
excellence of their general conduct. The 
preacher in the afternoon (from 2 Tim. 
ii. 7) urged the necessity of considering 
what their ministers said, in order that 
they might understand. In the evening 
(from Eph. iv. 1) he exhorted them to 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
they were called. 

The chapel is a very neat and indeed 
handsome building, capable of seating 
comfortably about four hundred persons. 
Great pains have been taken to apply 
the simplest and most scientific prin- 
ciples to secure its complete veutilation 
in summer, and its comfortable warmth 
in winter. 





Ministerial Removal. 


Mr. Meeke, minister of the Unitarian 
congregation at Stockton-on-Tees, has 
signified his intention of resiguing his 
charge at the end of August next. 
Opening of an Unitarian Chapel in 

Puris. 


SEVERAL English and American Uni- 
tarians resident in Paris, had long enter- 
tained a wish to assemble themselves to- 
gether for public worship, and the arrival 
of the Rev, Israel Worsley has happily 
rendered that practicable which had been 


80 much desired. A Committee was 
named for procuring a suitable place for 
public worship, and a large room in the 
Rue Choiseul, No. 12, was fitted up for 
the purpose ; and the first Unitarian se: 
vice was performed there on Sunday, the 
12th June, to the great Satisfaction of \ 
respectable congregation. 

The congregation are desirous of ob- 
taining the services of a French Protes. 
tant minister of Unitarian principles to 
officiate in the French language alter. 
nately with Mr. Worsley, as a meavs of 
making known among the people of 
France the unadulterated doctrines of the 
gospel, 

NOTICES. 

The Annual Meeting of the North 
Eastern Unitarian Association will be 
held at Wisbech, on Thursday the 7th of 
July. The Rev. Noah Jones, of North- 
ampton, is expected to preach on the 
occasion, 


The Aunual Meeting of the Sussex 
Unitarian Association will be held at 
Lewes, on Wednesday, July 20, 1831. 
The Rev. G. Harris, of Glasgow, is ex- 
pected to preach. ‘There will also be a 
sermon on Tuesday evening. Service to 
begin at Seven o’clock, 

C. P. VALENTINE, 
Secretary, 


Services at Buxton Chapel. 
July 10. Rev.H. H. Piper, Norton. 


17. Edward Higginson, Jun., 
Hull. 
24, Franklin Baker, Bolton. 
Sl. John Cropper, Bolton. 
Aug. 7. ‘Thomas W, Williams, Mac- 
clesfield. 
l4. Wm. Gaskell, Manchester. 
21. J. R. Beard, Salford. 
28. B. R. Davies, Chowbent. 
Sept. 4. H. Green, Knutsford. 
1}. J. J. Tayler, Manchester. 
18. Samuel Parker, Stockport. 
25. William Turner, Halifax. 


W. WHITELEGG, Secretary. 
24th June, 1831, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





for insertion, are unavoidably postponed. 
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Dr. Carpenter’s Reply to the Eclectic Review, and several other a 


rticles intended 




















